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CHAPTER ONE 


HILDREN who dream of becoming firemen, candy 

store proprietors, or writers when they grow up, 
conceive their ambition from the source of their pleasure 
—whether that pleasure be clanging red engines, lolly- 
pops, or the public library. 

At the age of six, which offers least resistance to the 
vision incarnate, Emil Weber bandaged his airedale, 
wounded in a fight with a mongtel, and resolved to be- 
come a doctor. 

Pity for the airedale—if, indeed, it existed—had noth- 
ing to do with this momentous decision. Above even the 
precious pleasure of playing with himself, Emil was 
thrilled with the sensation of puttering in skin, flesh, 
muscles, blood, and bones. That’s not very pleasant. But 
then, Emil was not a pleasant child. 

His father, an insurance salesman, was pleased, and 
did without a new car, fishing tackle, and Saturday night 
card games that he might make weekly deposits for his 
son’s college fund. The father would have been just as 
enthusiastic if his son had decided to become a lawyer. 
He would have been a trifle less enthusiastic if the boy 
had taken to, say, rifle practice, which enjoys much less 
esteem in the world but results in quite as much harm. 
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His mother preened before her old friend, Nurse 
Sanford, who had assisted at Emil’s debut into the world. 
“My son is going to be a doctor. Didn't I tell you when 
he was born with that mole on his shoulder that it meant 
he would be rich and famous some day?” 

The parents had the bourgeois reverence for the surgeon, 
and the thought that their son would someday be in pos- 
session of the mystery of the knife, caused them to raise 
him as though they were nurturing a god. (It is sug- 
gested to the reader in this connection that there is much 
to learn from the chapter in W. H. Hudson’s NATURE 
BOOK on the nurture of Rattlesnakes. ) 

Emil grew up to be a quiet, likeable young man with 
a grin that made wisecracks unnecessary, and a fine head 
of black hair that made girls want to brush their cheeks 
against it. Unfortunately for Emil at this time, the girls 
he knew were repressed, and merely touched their own. 
hair nervously when he looked at them. 

He made a good record in medical school, but always 
knew there was some branch within his chosen profession 
in which he could excel, although he did not yet know 
what that specialization would be. 

During his interneship, he took great interest in 
women’s diseases, and added gray hair to his mother’s 
head with his stories of the women he treated. ‘Be care- 
ful, Emil,” she implored. “Oh, why do you have to prac- 
tise in such danger! Rather than have you take such 
chances, I’d prefer to see you a bank clerk.” 

But his father only smiled quietly, and said, “Let the 
boy alone, Anna. He knows what he’s doing. Let him 
learn.” What the old man, who knew something of the 
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nature of his son, meant to say, was, “I’d rather see him 
running after another woman’s skirts, than tied to your 
apron strings, Anna. If I don’t miss my guess, he’s going 
to get into plenty of trouble during his life, and he might 
as well get his experience early.” However, Weber never 
spoke these thoughts aloud to his wife. He did not want 
to shake her confidence in the fact that her son was on 
the exempt list in the war of life. Anna was sure that 
Emil would always manage to get an easy post behind the 
lines. 

Weber had so planned his finanical life, that he would 
have enough money saved to set Emil up in his office 
when the young man would be granted his license, and 
to provide for him during the sparse year or two while 
building up a practise. But in the second year of Emil’s 
interneship, Weber’s bank failed. His savings were gone, 
but he never broke this news to his wife or son. A satis- 
fied smile played around his lips when he thought of the 
years during which he had payed ridiculously heavy in- 
surance. That night he said, “Well, son, suppose we go 
to the fights at Madison Square tonight?” 

“Gosh, Dad, I’m sorry, but I’ve already made a date 
to take Marion to the theatre.” 

“Don’t apologize. It’s all right. I'll walk you over to 
the bus. Want a little air.” 

During the short walk, Weber observed his son criti- 
cally. “You need a haircut, Emil, and your trousers need 
pressing. It’s all very well for hermits to grow beards 
and shuffle around in sackcloth, and the confidence that 
the beauty of their souls outshines earthly adornment. 
But a rising young doctor can’t afford to be careless of 
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his personal appearance. You must inspire confidence 
in people. To do so, you must be immaculate always. 
I want you to get your suits pressed every other day, 
Emil.” 

Emil laughed briefly. ‘Say, Dad, that costs money.” 

“You'll have it. Well, there’s the bus. Enjoy your- 
self and give Marion a good time.” He slipped a five 
dollar bill into Emil’s hand, and waved him a casual 
goodby. Then Mr. Weber returned to his home, told 
his wife he was going to bed, went upstairs, and quietly 
hanged himself in the attic. There was enough insurance 
to carry out his plans for his boy. 

For a time, Emil feared that his mother, too, would 
take her life. As her grief subsided, she resigned her- 
self to living for her son, and Emil realized she expected 
him to do the same for her. 

Comforting his mother, his own sorrow was softened, 
but privately he wondered if success and the brief gleams 
of happiness the world held for him was worth a life; 
or if the life was worth the few corroding joys which 
humans clutch so frantically for themselves and their 
children. 

He remembered the time his parents had denied them- 
selves necessities to send him, in a broad new overcoat, 
to the Harvard-Princeton game, and his feeling of guilt 
when he did not enjoy himself there. Already he was 
weighted with the obligation his father’s sacrifice laid on 
him, to be happy and successful. 

Emil had an office on Lexington Avenue, impressive 
furniture, bought from the small horde of his inheritance, 
and a nurse, the elderly Sanford, who was happy to work 
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for him at a pittance, as an escape from her own idle- 
ness, and because of the sentimental attachment she bore 
to his mother and himself. 

Three times he had mailed his check to the landlord, 
and still the proceeds from his practise scarcely paid for 
his cigarettes and lunches. The horde was dwindling, 
and he was more disheartened by the gradual discourage- 
ment of his mother than by the lethargy of his days. He 
wanted to send his mother to Europe, and too, he was 
young and lusty. He wanted a low slung car, an apart- 
ment removed from the office, and the sweet bloom of 
an affair. 

The appointment pad on Sanford’s desk remained ir- 
ritatingly blank. 

“Goddam the depression, Sanford,” said Emil, walk- 
in over to the window, his hands in his pockets. -““Look 
at all those people out there, hundreds of them, thousands 
of them. Don't any of them ever get sick? Can’t they even 
_ afford an ailment any longer?” 

“1929 was a good year for diseases,” said Sanford. 
“Just before the crash, I was out on calls a good deal of 
the time.” 

“Even the undertakers are complaining now,’ said 
Emil. They say people aren’t even dying any longer.” 

“Why should they? They’re no longer over-eating. 
They walk to work. They stay disgustingly healthy. If 
they do get a bellyache, they take castor oil instead of 
an operation.” 

“And the neurotics don’t allow themselves the luxury 
of neuroses,” mourned Emil. “As a person stops the 
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hiccough by seeing how close he can bring his index 
fingers together without touching, so ex-boredom-belch- 
ing ladies are amusing themselves making ends meet.” 
He reached for his hat. “I’m getting out of here for an 
hour. Think you can manage the rush while I’m gone?” 

“I’m sure of it,” laughed Sanford, a faint dull pink 
staining her drab cheeks. “You're such a kidder, Emil,” 
thinking she would attempt to put him in better spirits. 


“You wait and see. Maybe you'll be surprised to see the 


reception room filled up when you come back.” 

“Corpulent chance,” said Emil elegantly, lighting a 
cigarette stub. He walked aimlessly up Lexington Avenue 
towards the park. He stopped to watch workmen ex- 
cavating a foundation, and envied them their hard, 
definite labor. 

It was a warm day. Spring coo’d beneath the blue and 
white blanket of the sky. Central Park nestled in the 
heart of the city like the knowledge of love beneath a 
young man’s business vest. Emil sat down on a bench 
beside a lovely girl, He was lonely. An enthusiastic 
sunbeam featured gold glints in her hair. He cleared 
his throat. The girl smiled—at a young man approach- 
ing her. “I thought you’d never come, Richard,” she said 
a bit reproachfully, hinting that he had left her at the 
mercy of mashers, and walked away with him. 

Emil rose, dejectedly, and started back to his office. 
He stopped to see Dr. Krause and Dr. Levy, friends who 
practised in the same building as his own. They were 
colleagues with whom he drank coffee in Cafe Royal and 


occasionally played cards. Krause was particularly to be 


envied. Besides a good practise, he had a pretty nurse. 
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So unlike his poor old Sanford. If he could have such a 
girl... He wondered if Krause... But no. .. 

“Hello there, Emil!’ They were both there, standing 
at the front window. 

“Hello yourself, What’s new?” 

“We're figuring out the chances for an epidemic.” 

“I don’t care. Likely as not, it wouldn’t do me any 
good, What’s on?” 

“Let’s play cards.” Levy made the suggestion. 

“Will the beauty in the reception room join us?” asked 
Emil. 

“Of course not, she’s busy,” said Krause. He was a 
thickset young man, with a loose, sensuous mouth, and 
bright, intelligent eyes sparkling behind rimless specta- 
cles. He gave the impression of a resourcefulness which 
would always enable him to dine in the best restaurants, 
go to bed with platinum blondes, and eventually marry 
a well-to-do virgin. 

“Besides,” said Levy, pale, lean and aesthetic looking, | 
“It’s bad for the morale of the office to include the help 
in the pinochle games. Makes them lax.” 

“No beauty, no pinochle,” said Emil firmly. ‘I have to 
be getting back to heal the mob of patients who'll be 
waiting—oh yeah.” 

“Miracle man,” pleaded Levy, “Can you heal the tear 
in my pants?” 

“Get a wife.” | 

“Can't afford her yet. I’ve got a deposit—one engage- 
ment ring—on a lady.” 

“Things are terrible,” said Krause. ‘““We don’t make a 
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dime, not a dime. The depression has stopped everything 
—even sickness.” 

“It hasn’t stopped copulation,” said Levy. 

“No,” replied Krause thoughtfully. ‘““That’s true. 
And the only ones who are making anything, nowadays, 
among the legitimate—are the well-established old timers 
like Dr. Berg, for instance; but among the newcomers— 
only the abortion doctors.” 

“Abortion is one phase I’ll never touch,” said Emil. 

“It’s dangerous,” agreed Levy. “And beastly shady. 
It’s a fungus of the profession that should be prosecuted 
a damn sight more stringently than it is.” 

“Still, there’s nothing morally wrong about it,” said 
Emil. “It’s no sin to prevent unwanted life from enter- 
ing this stinking world.” 

“Well, we’re all ethical doctors, and we can’t counte- 
nance outlawry,” said Levy, with unconvincing finality. 

“T guess not,” said Emil. ‘Well, I must be going.” 

“I may stop by a little later, Emil,” said Krause. ‘Maybe 
you'll change your mind about a game.” 

“Maybe.” 

On his way out, he took one backward glance at the 
office girl, Appetizing, he thought. She stood before 
the file case, and he noticed the strength in her body; 
the magnificent latent power outlined by her snugly fit- 
ting black skirt. A pretty girl in a doctor’s reception 
room, was a marvelous thing. In fact, she would be 
marvelous anywhere. 

Back in his office, he was struck anew with the sardonic 
dreariness of Sanford. White uniform, gray face; unt- 
form without a wrinkle, face full of them; and an ex- 
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pression, resentful, yet traced with the wallflower’s smile. 
“What do you mean—life has passed me by?” her face 
seemed to say. “I’ve always had a lovely time. I go to 
the movies twice a week, and visit my sister in Hoboken 
and play bridge with my friends—and, why of course 
I’ve had a lovely time.” 

“Anything doing while I was out, Sanford?” asked 
Emil. 

“No, only your mother called to learn if you’d be home 
for dinner. And oh, yes—we had one caller.” 

“Who?” he demanded. 

“The window cleaner.” Sanford never exhibited the 
slightest trace of humor to anyone but Emil whom she 
loved as her own child. 

Emil went into his inner office, and opened a magazine. 
He heard the door open. ‘Probably its Krause, come to 
drag me to that pinochle game,” he thought. “Just as 
well. I feel as though it’s my turn to win a game.” 

Then he heard Sanford’s voice. ‘The doctor is busy 
right now. Will you wait?” 

For five minutes he attempted to read the first line of a 
short story, then strode into the reception room. 

His first reaction at the sight of the girl was one of dis- 
appointment. “Poor,” he thought. “Perhaps charity. 
Now I wish it had been Krause for pinochle.” 

He escorted her into his office, and noticed her cheap 
cotton gloves, and the ravelled place on her hat where the 
stitching had ripped, trailing a long black thread on her 
neck. 

“Doctor,” said the girl simply. “I’m pregnant. Can 
you help me?” TORO 
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“Pregnant.” The word was like a white light, stream- 
ing out of the five o’clock dusk, playing about the girl, 
‘ clarifying her, until she stood illuminated before him; 
and he saw her pale, transparent skin, the yielding con- 
tour of the breasts which had been caressed, the slim 
waist, generous hips, and cool, slender limbs which had 
been so sweet a prison for love before the gates of her 
womb had closed on new life. 

The girl waited for him to speak. 

“Can you help me?’ she repeated desperately. “I 
haven’t any money. I'll work afterwards and repay you.” 

“You want an abortion?” he said, emerging from a 
stupor. 

“Yes, I’ve tried everything. ZThe—the boy is a medical 
student. He gave me castor oil, quinine, and that stuff 
—what do you call it—pituitin?—to inhale with hot tub 
baths to the hips. And ergot—oh god, he gave me every- 
thing—it hasn’t done any good. Now he’s skipped out. 
If my family finds out—well— they won't. I'll kill myself 
first. God, what a mess, and all because he went to col- 
lege, and I thought he was right when he told me Id 
been missing something for twenty years.” Her face 
crumpled, and tears gathered behind her eyes. 

Emil did not want to perform an abortion. It was, of 
coutse, entirely out of the question. And yet, something 
out of her shabbiness clung to him irresistibly. He 
couldn’t send her away. He must say, “Do you know 
that an abortion is dangerous? You might die.” 

“That doesn’t scare me,” she replied. ‘It would be 
better.” 
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“You're thinking of yourself,’ he interposed. “It 
would mean prison for me if you died. 

“Nothing would happen,” she assured him desperately. 
“Tm strong. I’can stand anything.” 

He hesitated, dumb. 

‘Please, doctor.” 

He shook himself, visibly. ‘I don’t think—” he be- 

an. 
; She looked at him, and understanding dawned in her 
eyes. “Why don’t you examine me, doctor?” 

“Examine you?” he repeated. 

eS. 

Examine. He had almost forgotten that most precious 
privilege of the doctor. He could say to any woman, 
“Take your clothes off.’”” And it would mean no offense. 

She was already pulling off her rags. He was waiting 
for the beauty to break through. 

Her thighs seemed woefully thin on the operating 
table. The perfume of her body was overpoweringly 
sweet. The perfume of woman. 

“Well, doctor?” 

She lay before him, still, slender, white as a snow- 
flower, and beautiful, beautiful as the passivity of a half- 
open blossom before the plunging bee. 

He was trembling. His finger tips ached over the 
peaks of her breasts. 

“I can pay you—something now,” she said. “It’s 
not just payment. I like you, too.” She rose, stood close 
to him. 

For an instant he held his breath, then, as her body 
curved unresistingly into his, and his hand followed the 
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warm curve of her back, down the slim thighs, he shud- 
dered. His breath came fast, and heart and pulse and 
blood beat like clocks gone mad, ticking time into eterni- 
ty. He locked the door and drew her to the couch. He 


kissed her once, and then, since she was already woo'd © 


wasted no more time in kisses. 


“Ten o'clock tomorrow?” she asked as she was leaving. 


“Yes,” he said shortly. “No breakfast. Take the pill — 


at nine”. When the door closed, he rose from the couch, 
and walked dejectedly to the window. It was dark outside. 
He tried to shake the experience out of his mind. How 
limp she had been—how easy. Man prefers to chisel 
his name upon marble, than upon yielding putty, he 
mused, and reflected that marble is rare. 

The thought of the next morning filled him with dis- 
taste, and taking his hat, he started for the medical 
library. 

“Sanford,” he said on his way out, “as long as things 
are so slow, you may as well take tomorrow off, and go 
to see your sister.” 

“Thanks,” she said with suspicion. Although Sanford 
had sharp ears, the thought that people might do in an 
office, within earshot, in an hour, that which she had not 
dared to do all her life, was inconceivable. 

With the same thoroughness that he had prepared for 
final examination, Emil studied for the operation. In 
his mind, he rehearsed every detail. “There will be no 
mistake,” he resolved. Cursing himself for a soft-hearted 
fool, he spent the money he had put aside for a new suit, 
on instruments—dilaters, and curette. 
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The girl arrived the next morning at the appointed 
time. “Im frightened.” She was crying. “Now that I’m 
getting it, I don’t want to go through with it.” 

Emil’s fears dwindled as hers increased. ‘Don’t 
worry. Everything will come out all right. You trust 
me, don’t you.” 

“T have to.” 

Now he was eager, eager to test his skill with the 
gleaming new instruments. As he scrubbed and shaved 
her in preparation for the operation, he explained, “My 
nurse is an old tyrant. She’d disapprove of this, if she 
knew. I'd have to fire her, if I ever decided to make a 
practise of abortioning.” 

“I know a nurse who’s looking for a job.” With great 
effort the girl wrung this drop of conversation from the 
stone of her fears. 

“When I finish with you, there’ll be no more necessity 
for me to send Sanford away,” said Emil firmly. 

She followed him to his small but completely equipped 
operating room. The walls and entire floor were tiled, 
and immaculately white. In one corner was a steam 
sterilizer, the necessary instruments were being boiled. 

Emil donned his cap and mask. He brushed his hands 
and forearms with antiseptic soap solution; dipping his 
arms in a large basin of alcohol solution, he was conscious 
of a growing satisfaction. 

He wiped his hands and arms dry with a sterilized 
towel, and carefully donned a clean gown and rubber 
gloves, cautiously oes contact with any unsterilized 
object. 

He turned to the girl. ‘Don’t be frightened. It will 
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only be a few minutes. Bracing her legs upward in the 
stirrups, he covered the uncleansed portions of her body 
with sterilized sheers. 

She was silent. Lips and fists were clenched. Now 
Emil was no longer conscious of the woman, nor of the © 
incipient life she bore within her, nor of the dark wave 
of passion which had carried her here. He was alone in 
his sterile, white tiled world, with shining steel and pro- 
toplasm to work upon. 

Her moan pierced his absorption as he nneiss the 
first dilator. “Hurt?” he asked. 

“Not yet, but it’s going to,” she gasped. 

“In five minutes you'll say I’m pleasanter than a dentist, 
to visit,” he said. 

Second dilator. Third. She breathed sharply, anti- 
cipating agony. How steady his hands were! Now, the 
curette. From the depths of his subconscious the miasma 
of a college tragedy arose—memory of a medical student, 
a friend of his who had undertaken the abortion on his 
sweetheart. At the crucial moment—a slip of the hand, 
the womb was perforated, and the girl died of peritonitus. 

With skillful fingers, Emil inserted the curved metal 
tod. Deft strokes. The instrument was as a part of his 
own hand, sensitive as the nerve centers in his own finger 
tips. A dozen strokes, completed almost before the girl’s 
first screams faded to an echo. 

He noticed with some pride that there was very little 
blood. He was glad that he had given her no anaesthetic 
which would have produced a relaxation of the muscles 
of the womb and a dangerous flow of blood. 

The girl groaned, but he scarcely heard her. A con- — 
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viction of skill—exalted him. It was as though he had 
finally discovered himself a second time. 

“After all,” he pondered, “What is abortion? A word. 
Like adultery, it can apply to intercourse with a prostitute 
or to the idyll of Tristram and Isolte. The church has 
put abortion in a class with murder. But science and 
reason often justify it. The life-greedy ovum in the body 
of this girl stimulated her to smile and walk and breathe to 
attract. Achieving its purpose of fertilization it ceased 
its flattery of her eyes and lips and complexion, and 
turned into a parasite. It had no regard for her plans or 
desires. She owes the uninvited guest nothing but evic- 
tion. 

In spite of the flippant cartwheels of his brain, he felt 
shaken. He poured himself a full glass of whisky. 

The girl looked so white and small, that he felt sorry 
for her. He stroked her damp hair.” 

“Thank you,” she whispered. “It wasn’t so bad. I 
thought it would be much worse. When I get better, 
I'll come to see you again.” 

“No, you don’t have to. We're square. And tre- 
member, you must be good now, for a month after your 
next period.” 

She laughed shortly. ‘‘For a month—Christ—forever. 
I’m cured. And if you and I are squared, I swear off. 
I’m through with all that. Gee, but you’re swell.” 

“How do you mean that.” 

“I mean by the way you go about your work.” 

“How would you know.” 

“I’ve been operated on before.” 

“Oh,” he thought to himself, “I didn’t even ask her.” 
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“You're certainly a wonder, doc,” she continued. 
“Your hands are kinder than any doctor’s I’ve known. 
You ought to make a fortune at it.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Didn’t you ever perform this operation before?” 

He shook his head. 

“Well,” she said, rising, “‘you’re going to do plenty of 
it from now on. I’m going to recommend you to every- 
body.” 

“Don’t bother,” he said, taking her to the door. 

“Bother?” she cried. “‘It will be a pleasure.” 
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CHAPTER Two 


MIL stood at the window with nothing but his hands 

in his pockets. The treble-toned chords of his capon- 
ized conscience were lost in a roaring excitement. ‘No 
use trying to preach to myself. I enjoyed it. I know I 
did a perfect job. There'll be no complications. She 
left—clean as a whistle.” 

And when the girl returned a few days later to report 
that she felt as though she’d taken a new lease on life— 
and had already started rehearsing in the chorus of a 
second-rate vaudeville show, Emil received a brighter coin 
than money. 

He received the assurance that there was one thing he 
could do well. And whether it be in the making of 
mouse-traps, or the un-making of follies of passion—the 
knowledge of one’s supremacy is intoxicating. 

Like the mediocre concert singer who finds his fortune 
in radio crooning, like the barrister who plods along in 
corporation law, switches to criminal law, and finds fame 
—so Emil found his forte in tinkering with the delicate 
mechanism of the female body. 

As clients increased, always women, and more women 
—Sanford’s aid was, of necessity, enlisted. The old nurse 
grew more tight-lipped and uneasy every day. 
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“I wish you wouldn’t do it, Emil,” she finally burst 
out. “It’s wrong. You're making money, and you are 
paying me more; but I’d rather work for less, and wait 
with you for legitimate success. ‘This isn’t what your 
father wanted for you. Your mother would be unhappy 
if she knew.” 

“My father killed himself for money,’ said Emil. 
“I’m going to have so much that money will mean 
nothing to me. My father wanted me to be happy and 
successful. I’ll never be happy, because my nature— 
like his—isn’t built that way. But I will be successful. 
And the material evidence of it will make my mother 
happy. She doesn’t have to know how I earn it.” 

“But it’s wrong,” persisted Sanford stubbornly. “It’s 
wrong.” 

“Please!” commanded Emil irritably. “Don’t be so 
narrow-minded.” 

“I didn’t mean to get you angry. I only had to say 
what I think.” 

“Then stop thinking.” 

“I don’t have to think to know this means trouble,” 
muttered the arid old wench. A rat hasn’t any brains, 
but it can smell the cat.” 

Emil said pompously, “Convention condemns, science 
and humanity sanctions my work. Do you know how 
many couples I’ve prevented from forced, loveless mar- 
riage? How many unwanted children I’ve kept out of 
a disapproving world? People do good in strange ways, 
Sanford. Often the instrument which appears most evil, 
is the kindest. However—if you are pained by my 
philosophy—I’m not forcing you to stay.” 
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Sanford hurriedly uncovered her typewriter. Her 
mouth looked as though she were chewing green persim- 
mons. She was “taking it” Emil’s way, and having some 
digestive difficulty. 

The doorbell rang. Krause and Levy entered. “We 
want to talk to you in private, Emil.” 

“O. K. Docs.” He preceded them into the sanctum. 

“Now what is it?” he asked, passing the cigars. 

He didn’t like the quality of excitement which pinched 
the points of their noses. Old gossips. 

“Weber, you're doing better these day’s aren’t you?” 
remarked Levy. 

“Yes. Oh, yes. Things are picking up.” 

“Becoming quite the specialist, aren’t you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t bother playing possum. We know. Those 
things get around.” 

“Well? So why the delegation. A warning that 
you're about to expose me before the Medical Associa- 
tion?” 

“No. Look here, Weber, we have a proposition to 
make to you. You know that abortions are against our 
—er—ethics. We don’t believe in them. However, 
during the course of a month, we get a number of wo- 
men who are looking for someone to do the job you have 
such a knack for. Now, if we recommend our patients 
to you, what commission do we get?” 

“Dear idealists,” said Emil—“T’ll give you an altruistic 
ten percent.” 

“That’s not enough. Consider the fact that we’re giv- 
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ing you volume. Make it fifteen. Right? Fifteen it will 
be.” 

They shook hands solemnly on the agreement, and 
thus Emil’s practise doubled and his bankroll swelled. 

Now he was becoming disgusted with the heavy, 
sombre furnishing of his office, and Sanford’s lack of 
decorative value. 

One morning he said, “I’m going to get new furni- 
ture.” 

“This furniture is lovely, protested Sanford. “So 
dignified and expresses your dear mother’s taste. My 
goodness if she only knew the number of sluts who sat on 
that lovely davenport she paid for with your own dear 
father’s mo—”’ 

“This furniture doesn’t suit my purpose,” he said with 
finality. I want this interior to be bright, warm, gay—so 
that when the ladies emerge from there,” he pointed to 
the operating room, “they will feel that they are coming 
back to a lively world.” 

“For the kind of ladies you treat, dull furniture is s good 
enough,” said Sanford. 

“Bunk. It’s an outworn tradition in the abortion pro- 
fession that the quarters should be dark, heavy, and de- 
pressing. The practise is accepted in a lighter attitude, 
and the furniture should express that attitude.” 

“You do have strange ideas,” she said acidly. “All 
tight. Go ahead and get your new furniture.” 

Emil selected an exquisite setting for his waiting 
ladies. But the more he thought of Sanford’s face in 
the new environment, the more incongruous it seemed 
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there—like a milk bottle on a tea table, like a gargoyle 
in a Nell Brinkley drawing. 

On his way back from the decorators, he stopped at 
Krause’s office. When the girl in the office was not 
standing, he could notice her face. Today he was struck 
anew by the rich perfection of her coloring, by the sleek 
black hair, tempting lips, and brooding eyes. 

“Are the boys in?” he asked with his most charming 
smile. The smile struck the glazed surface of Miss 
Philip’s expression, and rebounded to Emil, leaving no 
impression on her impassivity. “Walk in,” she said. 

“Attendez-vous, Messrs, Krause and Levy,” cried Emil. 
“I would make barter with you.” 

‘Now what?” 

“How much is that girl you’re keeping in the outer 
office worth to you?” 

“She’s worth a lot of trouble,” growled Levy. ‘My 
fiancee is jealous. We've had three quarrels on Eda’s 
account. She claims I had an affair with her. 

“Well, did you?” demanded Emil. 

“That's my story. Anyway, Eda is a lovely girl, and 
she’s worth a lot. What do you offer?” 

“T’ll trade you my Sanford. Five dollars a week extra 
thrown in. That will smooth off all troubles between 
you and your girl.” 

“Listen, Shylock, my rug is moth-eaten, without ad- 
ding similar articles. What are we offered? Make it 
better or it’s no go.” 

“I have something to say about her, too,” said Krause. 
“After all, though Levy and I own her jointly, he’s 
usually so broke that I pay her whole salary. Now this 
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is the way it stands. My eyes are weak, and they’ve often 
been soothed by contemplation of Eda. If I get an eye- 
sore to contemplate in her place, I demand big compensa- 
tion. Besides, Eda is a good worker.” 

“So’s Sanford, and a practical nurse, as well.” 

“But she isn’t beautiful.” 

“Very well, twenty percent on all the patients you 
send me.” 

“Thirty.” 

“Twenty-five. And I'll also give you five dollars a 
week to add on to Sanford’s salary.” 

Emil emerged with the stride of a conqueror, and 
stopped at Eda’s desk. ‘“Take your hat, coat, and powder 
box, Baby,” he said. ‘“You’re mine.” 

“What are you talking about?” she asked him with a 
sense-furrowing glance. 

“From now on you are my employee. Go say goodby 
to your ex-employers, and then come to my office. 


On the way to his office he was suddenly stricken with 
the difficulty of breaking the news to Sanford. “T’ll tell 
her they bid her away from me at a higher salary than 
I can afford to pay,” he decided. ‘No, Pll tell her be- 
cause they seemed so enthusiastic about her work, and 
she seemed so uncomfortable with me, I thought for her 
own peace of mind—Oh, hell, Pll tell her nothing. She'll 
know the reason.” 


Within the office, Sanford was talking over the phone 
to her sister in Hoboken. “You say Mrs. Dugan had an 
abortion? Well, what’s so terrible about that? Science 
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and reason justify it. What? Godless? Please, Etta. 
Please, don’t be so narrowminded.”’ 

She banged down the receiver with a hard-won sneer 
at old-fashioned intolerance, just as Emil entered, to 
break to her the news of her transfer. 


CHAPTER THREE 


MIL moved in a golden globule of success. His 

office bulged with prosperity, his bank account with 
new deposits, his mother with pride. Only his women 
did not bulge; he caught them in time. 

Ripples circled from the office on Lexington Avenue, 
and touched many lives in the city and environs. - 

A lady lay in her lover's arms in an apartment on 
Central Park West. “No,” she pleaded. “Don’t ask 
me. If anything should happen—Do you think I want 
to live some dramatic years with my husband like Nina 
in “Strange Interlude.” I don’t like to live drama. I 
like to enjoy my meals with a clear conscience.” 

“If worst comes to worst, there’s always Emil Weber,” 
he replied. 

“T’ve heard of him. Is he really what they say?” 

“More. He’s a genius. He makes it simpler than the 
extraction of a baby tooth.” He went on to list women, 
mistresses of friends of his (and the lady did not doubt 
him) who had visited Weber in the afternoon, and enter- 
tained at dinner in the evening. 

“Yvonne Churchill, too?” asked the lady with in- 
terest. “Thursday? Why that was the night she trimmed 
me at bridge. She seemed in high spirits, too. I re- 
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member she mentioned she had visited her dentist, and 
he had hurt her so much less than she expected that she 
felt so good she contributed her month’s bridge winnings 
to the fund for the unemployed. 

“She paid her ‘dentist’ plenty, too,” he remarked. “But — 
he’s worth it. Beneficient giver of free love to the leisure 
classes.” : 

“It’s good that your deal with the Pennsylvania turned 
out profitably,” ruminated the lady. Some minutes later 
she murmured, “Well, why don’t you ask me again.” 


Up and down the stairs of her suburban home in 
Sunnyside, Long Island, dashed Mrs. Aaron Jacobson. 

“Are you meshuge?” asked her sister. ‘Why are you 
doing that?” 

“Mrs. Block told me she got a miscarriage that way,’ 
panted Mrs. Jacobson, pausing at the foot of the staircase 
before rushing up again. “I can’t have another baby. 
You know that, Sarah. With Aaron’s business so un- ~ 
certain, and the children needing so many things. . .” 

“Don’t be foolish,” berated her sister. ‘‘Ruining your 
insides with such old-fashioned foolishness. Here.” She 
gave her a card on which was printed the name and ad- 
dress of Dr. Emil Weber. 

“Is he good?” 

“Is he good? He’s wonderful. You don’t even feel 
it. You can go to a dance the same night.” 

“I should go to dances with my feet always swollen 
from standing on them, running up and down steps, and 
working all day. Does he charge a lot?” 

“He has two prices. Don’t wear your fur coat when 
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you go to see him. Wear old jacket with the torn lining. 
Look ‘furtsurist’! It won’t cost you so much.” 


Mrs. Braun in Brooklyn, looked at herself in the mir- 
ror. Her delicate skin was becoming dry, and there 
were lines under her large, blue eyes. “I'll age quickly,” 
she told her friend. “I’m drying up now. Sometimes 
I tell Jim we should go ahead and have the babies. I 
can’t help it if Iam a breeder. Mother was too; she had 
seven, and at fifty she looks younger and healthier than 
I do now. It’s these operations, operations that are kil- 
ling me.” 

“Because you don’t go to the right doctor. You throw 
away fifty dollars for a dress you don’t need, and save 
on your medical attention. Goto Dr. Weber. He fixes 
you up so that you actually are healthier afterwards.” 

“Where did you hear about him?” 

“Emily told me last Spring when I was caught. I had 
tried everything—even did what I remembered seeing 
grandma do—putting three drops of turpentine on a 
lump of sugar, swallowing it, and jumping off the din- 
ing room table. The turpentine remedy might have 
helped grandma, but it never helped me. Weber was 
the only one who did that. He’s a devil, Merna.” She 
dimpled mysteriously. 


Mrs. Gerhardt, a dark eyed nymphomaniac shackled 
to a dispirited husband, listened rapturously to her 
friends’ accounts of the wonderful new doctor. 

Mrs. Gerhardt wasn’t pregnant. “Small chance with 
my husband,” she thought. “He doesn’t try often 
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enough. However, despite her lack of mammalian pre- 
text, she put on her best new hat one morning, fluffed 
the golden curls on her neck, perfumed her breasts, and 
set out for Emil’s office. 

“Oh doctor,” she moaned when she at last achieved 
private audience with him. “I’m so ill—so faint—I don’t 
know what has been ailing me lately. Dizzy spells in 
the morning—” 

He regarded her with amiable scorn. “Let’s have a 
look at you. - Undress.” 

She obeyed him docilely. But even as she slipped the 
straps of her chemise from her shoulders there was some- 
thing playful in the movement—as though she were 
shaking an index finger at the naughty man. 

He examined her thoroughly. “Luscious piece,” he 
thought. Aloud, he said truthfully, “I can’t see a thing 
wrong with you. Perhaps an over-secretion of the en- 
docrine—” 

“Is it serious?”’ 

“It can be remedied.” 

“But outside of that I’m in perfect shape.?” 

“Practically.” | 

“It’s a shame,” she said coyly. “I hate to have one im- 
perfection. Can’t you cure it?” 

“Its chronic,” he said. “No one can cure you. How- 
ever, perhaps, I can give you some temporary relief.” 

“Do,” she commanded petualantly. 

So he did, and realized too late, the futility of appeas- 
ing the bottomless pit of her desire. 


“I should get it cheaper this time, Doctor,” bargained | 
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Mrs. Glassman in Emil’s office. “It’s my second in six 
months. What price will you give me?” 

“My rates are unchangeable,” said Emil. 

“Ten dollars cheaper without the anaesthetic?” 

“I can send you to a quack who'll do it for half price. 
But how, and with what results, I will not guarantee.” 

“I’m not going to quacks.” 

“Sorry, Mrs. Glassman. I doubt if I have the time 
to take your case, anyway.” 

“Oh, come now, doctor. You think Pll quarrel about 
the ten dollars? Whatever you say.” 

“Very well.” 


Past Eda, the receptionist-nurse, surged an ever chang- 
ing stream of women—women, women, and more wo- 
men. ‘Tragic-eyed women who came alone, and timor- 
ous; young, frightened women, accompanied by sym- 
pathetic girl friends; resigned, older women who entered 
with guilty-faced, or disgruntled husbands, sulky hus- 
bands, panic-stricken husbands. Some of the women 
were thick-hipped, and heavy chinned; some fragile and 
lovely as flower-filled vases; some thin-lipped and cynical 
—almost all of them were expensively furred, perfumed, 
and coiffed. However, the young and shabby came, too, 
and these were never turned away—if they were pretty. 

Emil felt that he lived in a self-created paradise. His 
engaging smile, and prosperous air, and the animal 
magnetism which attracted women, enabled him to pos- 
sess almost every creature whom he desired, That he did 
not meet such women as convention would have ap- 
proved, did not bother him—the ladies on the fringe of 
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respectability he found more delightful, rollicking, and 
sweet, than those tight limbed virgins—with one of whom 
his mother hoped he would settle down to raise a family, 
a paunch, and a position in the community. 

Among the woman who surged into his office were 
many who felt that the visitation which had come upon 
them granted them a furlough from morality, and a 
license to love without penalty. 

While their bodies were already caught in Ford Na- 
ture’s mass production plant, the protoplasmic capitalist 
had her fingers crossed on the matter of her slaves’ imme- 
diate recreations. 

On their brief oasis of no-consequence before being 
turned forth again upon the precarious sands of fecund- 
ity, the ladies forgot past pleasures and future pain, in 
the joys that Emil offered them. 

He felt like a king on tropical isle, who lay beneath 
the tree of life where branches bent to drop their tender 
fruits into his open mouth. 

But even as he tasted his luscious, easy conquests, his 
mind was possessed with another fruit which ripened at 
the top of an unbending tree. Although his engaging 
impudence won Broadway stars, debutantes, and even a 
cozy housewife or two, his savoir faire deserted him when 
he approached his nurse, Eda. Between her flesh and his 
desire for her, was a barrier, erected by his own deifi- 
cation of the girl. 

When he talked to her, his voice became brusque and 
impersonal; when he touched her inadvertantly, he would 
pull back his hand as though it had been burned. 

She felt that he looked upon her as an efficient ma- 
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chine, and studying those lighter women whose fingers 
had caressed his face, and whose lips had kissed his, she 
wondered miserably if she possessed cogs, wheels, and 
bolts instead of a womb. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MIL looked for Levy, and found him sitting on the 
table in the kitchenette, moodily imbibing a bottle of 
wine. 


“Why so blue, Levy?” asked Emil. “Not getting 
enough loving? You have a girl? You’re engaged? Won’t 
she help you out? Why brood?” 


“I should seduce a girl who’s going to be my wife?” 
demanded Levy with virtuous indignation. “‘I respect 
her too much. But it’s damned uncomfortable. All she 
wants to do is neck—and she gets sore when I begin to 
act like she works all evening to make me feel. And 
we're not going to be married for a year—” 


“Wipe that sour look off your face,” cheered Emil. 
“T’ve sent Krause for two blondes who live in Riverside 
Drive. I think they'll turn out to be darbs. So come into 
the living room, and be sociable.” 


Levy sank sulkily into the maroon arm chair in Emil’s 
“playhouse” apartment. He listened to the rain beat the 
pavements of Fifth Avenue, the clink of cocktail glasses, 
and the wail of the radio, sending its moan of love from 
the studio to countless other such “playhouses”, speak- 
easies, Greek coffee shops, two room and kitchenette bat- 
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‘tlegrounds of legal and illegal mates, and the large, re- 
ceptive ears of spooning adolescents. 

“How high is the ski-hi?”’ warbled the radio, and Emil, 
his head pillowed on the lap of a gorgeous redhead, 
sighed, “Home was never like this.” 

Levy morosely watched the meagre, mechanical 
shadows of the electric fireplace, then picked up the “Mir- 
ror” and tried to read. 

“How about fixing us another drink,” said Emil, mo- 
tioning to the neat, built-in bar in the alcove. 

“Son of a b—’ 

“O-oh, Dr. Levy,” rippled the redhead reprovingly. 

““Son-of-a-biscuit-eater,”’ finished Levy savagely. “I in- 
troduce you to this girl—you take her away—and have 
the unmitigated brass to tell me to mix you aphrodisiacs!” 

“TIsn’t he a scream?” said the girl enjoying Levy’s quips 
as so much added attraction thrown in with the feature 
drama of Emil’s caresses. 

Levy glowered at the girl, shrugged resignedly, and 
moved to the bar. “It always happens,’ he mumbled, 
opening gingerale bottles. “I find ‘em, he takes ‘em away. 
Hoodoo.” 

_ “Cheer up,” said Emil. “Krause will be back with the 
blondes, soon. I don’t know who they'll be; Adelaide 
wasn’t in when I phoned, her girl friend answered the 
phone, and her voice sounded promising. Maybe she'll 
be a winner, and her girl friend more so.” ‘Then he 
lolled back in his inamorata’s arms. 

The buzzer rang, and with faint hope, Levy opened 
the door. Krause entered with two blondes. 

One had not always been so; in fact, you were sure that 
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in the twelve or fifteen years of her love life, she had run 
the gamut of hirsute transformations. She took off her 
wtap, and revealed a pair of arms which Levy felt no 
desire to pinch—there being so much of them. She moved 
towards a chair, and a globe of rump rolled appallingly 
beneath the buried memory of a waistline. She sat down, 
leaning forward partly, her elbows on her knees, her 
chin in her hands, and the lacey waist falling away from 
the creamy chest, ‘“Very thick cream,’ thought Levy — 
revealed the deep fissure between weary breasts. 

The other blonde slipped unobtrusively into an arm- 
chair. She was shy, slim, and seventeen. While her older 
companion filled the room with gasps, exclamations, and 
clucks over the adorable apartment, Emil observed the 
young girl. 

“When did you leave Pottsville, Pennsylvania?” he 
demanded. 

“How did you know I came from Pottsville?” she 
gasped. 

“Because you look it. And because it grows the pret- 
tiest girls on the coast. I know the type. I’ve been there.” 

“Is that the town you airplaned to with Charlotte?” 
asked Krause. 

“Are you going to take me by airplane to see my 
mother, too?’ demanded the redhead. 

“Oh, did youse flew there?” asked the stale blonde, 
enthusiastically. ; 

Silence fell on the three doctors. Emil thought, am- 
used, that she was scarcely a type to be gutted in dark- 
ness in her own habitat—but to be brought into the light 
of his own apartment—that was too much. 
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He walked into the next room. “Come here, Krause,” 
he called. “I want to show you how to mix a new drink.” 
Krause followed him. “What could I do, Weber? 
You invited her. When I saw her, I got weak. But they 
were both dressed up, and ready to go. At least the 
little one isn’t so bad, is she?” 
“For god’s sake, get that hippo out. Invite her for 
a drink, or to meet people, or to go to bed, and when 
you get her to the pavement, drop her—trun. I ask you 
like a friend—get her out.” 

From the other room, came the arch gurgle of the 

woman, playing for Levy, and his answering grunt. 
_ Krause returned to the living room, and, leaning over 
the ample shoulder, startled by the immensities her de- 
collette revealed from this angle—dipped his words in 
honey as he asked her to come out with him. He whis- 
pered. “Let’s get away from these people. They'll just 
sit around till evening.” 

The woman, who, like a female Rip Van Winkle, 
could not see the hoar on her charms which had gathered 
while her soul slumbered in New York’s goblin moun- 
tains, interpreted an echo of desire in Krause’s words, 
and rose, eagerly. “O. K., let’s go,” she said with a wink, 
flattered by her conquest in this “swell place.” 

When they left, Emil heaved a sigh of relief. “Every- 
ching’ s rosy now, Levy,” he whispered to his friend. 

“Give me your key.” 
“Such intrigews,” laughed the redhead, and the girl © 
from Pottsville joined her in an uneasy giggle. 

In answer to Emil’s whispered insistence, Levy gave 
Emil the key to his hotel room. The apartment is yours 
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for the night,” said Emil to Levy. To the redhead, “Come 
on, Baby, we're going out.” 

“Where?” 

“To get a drink?” 

“Oh, yeah?” she dimpled with cheerful skepticism. 
“Come on.” | 

He helped her on with her coat, and then, his arm 
linked through hers, one hand caressing her hand, while 
the other fingered the hotel room key, walked out — 
leaving Levy to the apartment, the sound of the rain, and 
the tender, curious child from Pottsville. 


Emil slumped to work the next morning. He did not 
feel cock-breasted, as he would have felt over the easy 
issue of the night’s adventure. 

“The biological urge,’ he thought, avoiding an ill- 
bred taxi that careened around the corner of Park Ave- 
nue, and nearly clipped his toes. ‘““The biological urge. 
What a vicious circle, what a disease! Woman is the 
malady and the medicine; the worse the disease gets the 
more cure you take, and the more cure you take, the worse 
the disease gets.” 

At the entrance to his building he met Eda. ‘How 
cool and sweet she looks,” he thought, and wondered 
hopelessly if he would ever dare the delight of piercing 
her frigidity. 

“I was just going into the restaurant for some break- 
fast,” he said. ‘““Will you join me?” 

“I had my breakfast,” she answered. “Thank you, 
anyway.” 
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“Then have coffee with me.” 

“T can always drink more coffee.” 

“It’s a beautiful morning,” he said, when they were 
seated at the table. “Why can’t I tell her that she is the 
beautiful morning?” he asked himself desperately, and 
decided it was because he had passed pretty speeches to 
so many casual women that he had inflated his own cur- 
rency. 

“It’s getting cooler,” she replied, hiding her face be- 
hind the fan of the commonplace, while her eyes looked 
over it, and spoke another language. 

“Do you like cold weather? I do. It’s like an anti- 
septic poured into the festering wounds of sloth, and 
self-indulgence.” 

. “What do you know of sloth, Dr. Weber? You are 
busy from morning until night.” 

“It has become a mechanical flurry. I do one thing, 
and do it so well, that it doesn’t demand concentration. 
I know I have wider abilities, but I walk the same rut, 
ploughing, each day, the grave of my ambitions.” 

She looked at him, startled. “Isn’t anyone content? 


Of all the people I know, I thought you were one per- 


son who had everything.” 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘Slavery,” he said, and really 
attributed his bleakness to despair over the twisted shape 
in which his hopes had emerged from the mill of life, 
rather than to the havoc this girl wrought in his blood. 

She glanced at her wristwatch. “It’s late. 

“The phone is probably yowling for attention. You'd 
better be getting up there. “‘I’ll be up soon.” 

When she left he sat moodily, smoking a cigarette, 
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and wondering what self-created barrier fenced his ap- 
proach to this girl. 

“Anything else, sir?” asked the waitress, wistfully. 
She was thinking, “If it doesn’t come soon, I'll have to 
go up to see him. Lily says he’s awfully nice. And safe, 
too. Nicky won't let me risk my health with a cheap 
doctor.”” Fondly, she smoothed her little white apron 
over that part of herself which she liked best—and which, 
like a mischievous, lively child, caused her most trouble 
and most joy. 

“More coffee?” Her big blue eyes looked appealingly 
at Emil. “No more, thank you,” he said curtly. 

The hostess, a slim, smart Hunter girl who couldn’t 
get a teacher’s position, looked angrily at the waitress. 
She motioned to other patrons whom the girl was neglect- 
ing. ‘““What’s that ignoramus trying to do—make him?” 
thought the hostess, and snaked over to the doctor who 
had climaxed her fling at life with an unforgettable ex- 
perience. 

Emil saw her coming. He rose, paid the check, and 
started for the office of Krause and Levy. Arriving there, 
he was relieved that Sanford was not yet in—somehow, 
he felt uneasy every time he passed her. 

Levy was already in his office. “Hello, Don Juan. 
Success last night?” 

“ Of course,” said Emil. “A juicy morsel. And you?” 

“Of course not. I couldn’t. She was such a kid.” 

“Ass. Some travelling salsemen in Pottsville probably 
gave you precedent.” 

“Mybe so. But she’s a decent little trick—working at 
Schraft’s as a waitress—I don’t know how she blundered 
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into the Riverside bordello.” 

“World’s prize sap. I leave you with the lid off the 
cooky jar, and you get scared that the Sunday school will 
get you.” 


“T have it all figured out. The chances are forty to 


one with a man who has a healthy variety. Not every 
woman whom he has, can conceive. If she is fertile, the 
period of danger is only a few days out of every thirty. 
He has about one chance in ten of having her during 
a fertile period. And even if he does not have her at 
that time, there is still one chance in a hundred that the 
cells will mingle, or conception take place. And if it 
does happen, what is the penalty? Perhaps one abortion 
a year. You may be assured, Levy, that I'll allow you the 
regulation commission or discount, as you please, on any 
such patient you send me.” 

“Sounds logical,” said Levy, thoughtfully. ‘Well, I 
have her telephone number.” 

‘Test my theory for a year,” advised Emil. “See if I’m 
not right.” 

“And what a year!” anticipated Levy. 

In spite of the fact that Emil felt like Lady Bountiful, 
bringing hampers of turkey to the pinched waifs of pas- 
sion, his altruism didn’t brighten his mood. He left Levy, 
and walked down the hall. 

A file clerk with hips swinging beneath a smock which 
humbly admitted it should have been a negligee—gave 
him a provocative look. ‘This elevator is so slow,’ she 
remarked sweetly. | 

‘“Mhmm,” said Emil, turning his X-Ray glance upon 
her, and deciding the plates wouldn’t prove interesting. 


Won 
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The elevator stopped, and he entered, already forget- 
ting the little encounter, which he might have pursued to 
its limit. The girl continued to stare at him. “Wonder 
what he’s scowling about—the handsome thing—’’ she 
mused, thoughtfully chewing the cud of Wrigley’s and 
reflection. 

At his floor, the elevator stopped, and he emerged. 
The file clerk regretfully shifted her gaze to a virile 
chiropractor. 

Back to his office. Eda rised her head when he en- 
tered. Her lips parted. 

“Did I startle you?” asked Emil. “Have you been up 
to some mischief? Sanford always had that expression 
when I caught her eating ice cream cones. She’d hide 
them in the drawer when she heard me coming, and they 
would melt and ruin the carbon paper. She didn’t think 
it was ladylike to have an appetite, and above all things, 
she wanted to impress people with the austerity of her 
tastes—’’ 

He rattled on. Eda was going to tell him something. 
He saw her lips move. He didn’t want to hear it. “You 
don’t think that’s funny?” he asked. 

She looked at him solemnly. ‘‘Doct—” she began. 

“That was a trait of Sanford’s that gave me a great 
deal of pleasure,” he hurried. “It always pleases me to 
find traits like that in people—prize-fighters who wear 
forget-me-not blue silk b. v. d.’s; prime ministers who for- 
get their handkerchiefs when they have colds; old maids 
who—” 

“Please, doctor.’ Eda’s cool voice silenced his nerv- 
ous flow of words. 
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It was coming now. He wanted to silence her, but 
there was no way. 

“Can I talk to you seriously for a moment?” 

“Of course. I’ve been spewing so much nonsense, I 
haven’t given you a chance. Rights of labor, you know, 
What is it?” , 

“You were so human at breakfast this morning, that 
I’m daring to come to you,” she said slowly. “I’m in 
trouble. I’m pregnant.” 

Her words were a bludgeon, smashing every nerve in 
his body. Unreasonably, he felt duped, cuckolded, out- 
raged. Aloud he said, “I’m sorry to hear that. I thought 
you were different.” 

“A stick of wood? Unfortunately I’m very much 
alive.” 

“I thought you had common sense. I thought you 
were too well-balanced to make a mess of things.” 

“You don’t seem to think your patients have made 
a mess of things.” 

“That’s another story. They're business. I don’t think 
of them at all. Was your lover such a clumsy, ignorant 
fool—” 

“I’m sorry I came to you,” she said crisply. “Because 
I work for you doesn’t give you the right to humiliate 
me.” She turned to go. 

“Eda. Wait. Come back here.” 

She paused. “Well?” 

“I apologize. It was a shock to me. I thought you 
were above—” 

‘‘Above your favorite pastime?” She asked with forced 
lightness. “You know these days employees are always 
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meeting their bosses on the same golf links, and in the 
same restaurants.” 

“It’s a shock to me,” he repeated stupidly. “Ill help 
you out, of course.” 

“I’m broke,” she said. “There’ll be no advance pay- 
ment. Take it out of my salary.” 

“Tt won't cost you anything.” 

“That’s too high a price to pay,” she said quietly. 

“Don’t jump at conclusions. You have done some ex- 
cellent work for me, and I have no other interest than 
to see you restored to your duties as soon as possible.” 

“When will you do it?” 

“Saturday afternoon.” 

“Very well. Saturday afternoon,” she said in her even 
voice, and walked out of the door, her body light as 
flame; lids drooping over eyes that might have told too 
much. 

If she had been a goddess, and he a hunchback, she 
would have crippled herself that he could take her with- 
out shame. 

If he had deified her before, now he could cry with 
fierce relief that the pedestal was shattered and she lay 
bruised and helpless at his feet. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


T was Saturday afternoon. Outside, horns tooted, brakes 
screeched, voices rumbled, and feet hurried in allegro 
measure within the slow-moving pageant of humanity. 

A fire siren shrieked and disappeared; and Emil’s 
nerves shuddered on its echo, as Eda opened the door. 
Her face was indistinct to him, and all sight and sound 
was strange as a familiar room’seen by a patient in fever. 

She entered, closed the door, stood before him, and 
looking at her, he felt that all the loose short ends of 
his life were swept away, and by an unending strand he 
was bound to her, and bound they must unwind together 
through the tortuous skein of life to death. Eda— 
earth. | 

“You're early,” he said. 

“The time passed very slowly today. I’m frightened.” 

“Which speaks poorly for your faith in your em- 
ployer.” 

“As if I could have faith in any man—now,” she said 
with light cynicism. 

_ “A worthy sentiment. Was the man a cad?” The 
minute he asked the question, he was sorry, as though 
he were being too familiar. 

“No. Not at all.” 
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‘‘Have you told him?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he might bully me into marrying him.” 

“Oh,” he said. He moistened his parched lips, and 
wondered why her body should draw him like lightning 
to the ground; but ground barricaded with rods, baffling 
his fire from the cooling earth. 

“Let’s get it over with,” she said restlessly. 

“Eda,” he said. He saw her stiffen. 

“What?” A new note of coldness crept into her voice, 
fending off his plea. 

‘“There’s something I want to ask you.” 

“All right,” she replied skeptically. “Ask it.” 

“You know a great deal about my business, don’t 
you?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Do you know as much about me?” 

“I can’t help knowing—a great deal.” 

“Yes—but Eda—I’m curious. What do you think of 
me? I mean as a human being, a man?” 

“That you’re a good abortionist,’ she said shortly. 

“Js that all?” 

“What else could there be? I think you’re a nice person 
to work for.” 

‘‘That’s meagre. Did you ever speculate—” 

“Maybe I didn’t dare.” 

“Encouraging.” 

“Thinking about Emil Weber might have impaired the 
efficiency of Dr. Weber’s employee.” 
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“You have a pretty thorough knowledge of my habits. 
Did you think of me as an unprincipled scoundrel?” 

“Maybe, but very useful to foolish trespassers like my- 
self,” she said lightly. 

“Who would not allow a savoury dish like his nurse 
to cool in the office, untasted,” he finished. 

“I have wondered about that,” she said slowly. “I’ve 
puzzled over it, but never could understand why you 
should lift me almost bodily from Krause’s office, trans- 
plant me to your own, and then pay me no more atten- 
tion than you do to the adding machine.” 

“That's untrue,” he said. “Eda, I’m going to tell you 
a funny story. Listen carefully, so that any day when 
you are very grave, you can remind ourself of it, and 
laugh. The day I took you from Krause, I made an agree- 
ment with him to give him a twenty-five percent com- 
mission instead of the regulation fifteen, on all the pa- 
tients he sent me. I estimate, my dear, that outside your 
salary, you cost me about four thousand dollars a year.” 

“But why did you do it?” she demanded. ‘‘Why?” 

“Because I’m crazy about you, that’s why.”’ 

She stared at him as though he were demented. ‘About 
me? ‘That can’t be true. Why you never looked at me, 
never touched me, scarcely said a word to me outside of 
business except for the morning we had breakfast to- 
gether.” 

“I was too insane about you to talk to you.” 

She shrugged. “You're clever, Dr. Weber, but you 
can't make me believe a wild story like that. Why don’t 
you try a more reasonable approach? With you, of 
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course,” she looked down into her lap, and her lip curled 
—“with you all roads lead to Rome. And you're in the 
habit of taking the main highway.” 

“There is only one Rome for me, Eda. Yours.” He 
was painfully conscious that he was bungling everything. 

“Please don't talk to me like that now. Can’t you 
see I’m nervous? I couldn’t listen to the Pope himself if 
he were on his knees this minute making love to me. I 
want to get this abortion over with. Ill undress now.” 

She evaded his grasp, and darted into the dressing 
room from which she emerged a few minutes later clad in 
a white robe. “Shall I help you sterilize the instruments?” 

‘‘No—everything is ready. Eda,” he broke off, “were 
you ever mad, crazy, nuts—about a man?” 

“I suppose so.” 

‘So mad about him that your ears were chained to the 
sound of his movements in the next room, and your mind 
carried the image of him like Sinbad bearing the old man 
of the sea—everything—so you were never free to walk 
lightly? Did the thought of him ever burn your belly 
like strong whiskey, and did you love a dozen other men, 
thinking of him—loving him by proxy; until you became 
so tortured you could cry like a teased bull, and run 
downstairs, and shake the pillars of the bank with your 
bare hands, until the whole building fell on you, crush- 
ing the dull ache of your desire in the kinder pain of 
mangled flesh?” | 

“No,” she said, “I never felt like that about anyone. 
I don’t think I’d care to.’ 

“It’s not a happy feeling,” he said. “It’s how I feel 
about you.” 
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She handed him his white coat and mask. ‘I’m ready 
for the operation,” she said. 

“I want you, Eda,” he cried abjectly, so that his weak- 
ness humiliated her. 

“That’s impossible. I couldn’t do it. It would offend 
something in me. It’s happened with too many other 
patients and you in this room.” 

“Then afterwards? Promise, when you are well again?” 

She nodded. 

As Emil prepared to operate on the woman who al- 
ready possessed him as the earth possesses a tree, fear 
shook him that his hand would slip, and his instruments 
gleamed through the darkness that blurred his eyes. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


GoLP little world of white tile and steel. Odor of dis- 

infectant. And before Emil, the one woman about 
whom his mind had woven any veil of mystery. His 
hand trembled slightly as the sharp metal scraped the 
sweet kernel of her. Strength surged into his fingers 
as he tortured from her the issue of the other man. Drops 
of perspiration oozed from the roots of his hair. That 
was the way to wipe out the memory of a predecessor. 
Not with suspicions and cruel words, but with blood and 
pain, and the sound of the knife tearing the flesh. 

She fainted before it was over. He was not satisfied 
with the operation. However, he did not think that it 
had been unsuccessful. He forced a draught of sleeping 
powder between her lips and carried her to the bed in 
the adjoining room. 

For four hours she slept heavily, and Emil did not stir, 
watching her. 

He listened to her breathing as a child listens to the 
silence of a house in the night before a birthday. Almost 
he prayed that she might recover quickly. He felt that he 
had taken her, and re-created her—washing all imprints 
of her past from the very core of her—leaving her clean 
and new—for himself. 
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He felt in Eda, a fierce, protective strength which 
would prevent him from opening a door to a tabood 
chamber in his mind. She would seize that key, and fling 
it into the sea, locking him forever from that bare Blue- 
beard room containing—a mirror. 

Finally she stirred, and he bent over her and pressed 
her hand. “Feel better now?” 

She groaned. “It’s over. Thank god. You're not as 
painless as your reputation has it, Emil Weber.” 

He made a contrite, pitying sound in his throat. 

“Thank god you fainted. Then I gave you sleeping pow- 
der. You slept through the worst of it.’ 

“I could sleep some more. I'd better get dressed and 
go home before I get drowsy again.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Brooklyn.” 
“With your family?” 

“My parents are dead. I live with my aunt.” 

“Would she be suspicious or angry with you, if you 
did not come home for a few days?” 

“No, she trusts me. I often spend a few days with 
girl friends.” 

“Alibi and fact?” 

“Usually fact. Two of the girls I go with live in Man- 
hattan—so if we have a date, and I don’t feel like the 
long ride back to Brooklyn, I stay at the apartment of one 
or the other. 

Could you arrange to get away from your home for 
two weeks?” 

“T could manage it if I wanted to. Why?” 

“You see, Eda, I have a lodge in Westchester where 
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I'd like you to rest this week. It is quite beautiful up 
there at this season, and the caretaker and his wife would 
see that you had every comfort.” 

“You are very kind. I would love it.” 

“You are the one who is kind to accept this invita- 
tion so graciously.” 

“Well—I know you couldn’t have any ulterior motive 
—at this time,” she smiled. 

“All right. Call your aunt now.” 

“TI tell her I'm going to Boston for the Phi Gam 
reunion, and that you’ve kindly provided a substitute 
for me.” 

“Fine. Tl get the car.” 

Within a few minutes he was back. “Ready? Your 
aunt believes you?”’ 

“She’s a wise old badger—almost uncanny in little ob- 
setvations. She protested, sounded as though I were ill. 
I finally convinced her that I was merely faint because I’d 
worked late without my lunch.” 

“You will pain me as a tyrant. Here, let Simon Legree 
help you on with your hose.” Tenderly he drew her stocl- 
ings on her legs, slipped her feet into the shiny patent 
leather pumps. 

She was startled by something that was almost like 
reverence in his manner. “You're funny,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“I thought you had the twentieth century physician’s 
typical attitude to woman, and here you are acting like 
1860.” 

“What do you call typical attitude?” 
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‘Jt seems more crass for me to say it, than for men 
to live it.” 

“Go ahead and say it. Must you observe the delicacies 
of an old maid’s tea with me, for god’s sake? What 
did you think my attitude to woman was?” 

“The female of the species—man’s marble-tiled, pret- 
tily decorated latreen.” 

“Is that the preception which built up all this reserve 
against me?” 

“Why not? After all—you never showed any respect 
for women—and I have some respect for my body.” 

“T respect it too,” he said, “which is the reason I never 
touched you.” | 

He helped her dress, and then, with an armful of cush- 
ions under one arm—and supporting her on the other, 
escorted her to the car. 


He drove slowly, careful not to jar her, and it was — 


midnight before they neared the Westchester Lodge. 


Mr. and Mrs. Campiglia, caretaker and housekeeper, 
were enjoying a bottle of Emil’s excellent wine in the 
kitchen, when they saw lights piercing the gloom of the 
road between the trees. 

‘“‘Here he comes with another one,” said Mrs. Cam- 
piglia resignedly. “I thought he was going to be in town 
for the weekend.” 

“So you invite Evangeline and all her kids to come 
out here tomorrow and spend the day,” berated Mr. 
Campiglia. “Mama mia, and what would he say to 
us, if that wild flock had come on us today?” 
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“You walk to the village first thing in the morning 
and phone them not to come,” planned his wife. 

“T thought of that before you. Always it is I who must 
walk to the village to make your appointments for you, 
and to break them. Thirty five cents it costs to phone 
each way—that will be seventy cents in all.” 

“Talk less and hide the wine,” hissed Mrs. Campiglia. 
“The car has stopped.” | 

When Emil and Eda entered, lights already illumined 
the living room, and Mr. and Mrs. Campiglia were at the 
door, bowing and smiling, to greet them. 

“Make a fire, Marina,” said Emil, ‘and prepare the 
guest-room for the lady.” 

Eda sank into a low chair before the fireplace, where, 
under Marina’s skillful ministrations, a cheerful flame 
soon crackled. 

Emil seated himself on a low footstool at her feet. 

“As soon as your room is ready you shall go to bed,” 
he said. “You must rest, poor, tired girl.” 

“How good it is to be here,” she sighed. “Rough walls, 
and bearskin rugs, and the scent of pine cones burning. 
If it weren’t for such slight anachronism as the liqueur 
cabinet in the corner, and your gray tweeds, I might al- 
most believe you were a Canadian trapper, and I your 
half-breed mate in a cabin in the wilderness.” 

“I'd have to grow a beard to add the final primitive 
touch,” said Emil. 

“The room is ready,” announced Marina, bobbed 
“goodnight” and hurried off to bed, a bit disappointed 
because she had not finished her wine. 

“The picture won't be convincing while you have such 
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efficient service,” remarked Emil, regarding the room to 
which Emil led her. Crisp sheets were turned back in- 
vitingly over the patchwork quilt on the fourposter, and 
another fire burned in the grate. 


“Grandmother’s?” she asked, tracing the sunburst pat- 


tern with a slim finger. 

‘No, Macy’s,” he answered. ‘Like the skins of the 
wild animals which come from Forty-Fourth and Lex- 
ington.” 

“Anyway, it’s a grand illusion.” She slipped out of 
her clothes and into bed. Her keen dark eyes roved over 
the powder box, the perfume bottle, and the ornately 
filigreed brush and comb on the dressing table; then 
rested on Emil’s face, and she smiled. 

“You prefer your own toilet articles on there?’ he 
asked. 

“I don’t like them so fancy. My own are plain.” 

“Then plain they'll be forever after. At least for a 
year,” he teased. “Now go to sleep. You must get well 
and strong in a hurry for the—uh for the office. I'll have 
a hard time managing without you.” 

He tucked the covers around her chin, and said good- 
night. Then he went to his own room. 

It was dark, it was cold, there were no sheets on the 
bed. Emil stormed to the Campiglia’s bedroom, and 


banged on the door. Mrs. Campiglia emerged, sleepy- 


eyed, in a long-sleeved flannel nightgown held at belly’s 
lenth from her limbs by the deposits of many good din- 
ners. A draft fanned the lower regions thus left unpro- 
tected, and she shivered. 

“What's the idea, Marina?” said Emil petulantly. “I’m 
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tired, I want to go to sleep, and you haven't touched my 
room. Shall I sleep on the bare mattress?” 

Without a word, Marina went to the linen closet, took 
sheets, and blankets, and prepared Emil’s bed. 

Then she returned to her husband. “Two rooms I 
prepared,” she whispered to him in the tone of one who 
confides that the statue of the Virgin has sneezed in its 
cathedral niche. 

“Two rooms?” cried her husband, baffled. 


Early the next morning Emil left for the city. Before 
he left, he stepped into Eda’s room to see if she were 
awake, but she was sleeping soundly. He told Marina to 
tell her goodby for him, and ordered the dark and pudgy 
matron to give her the best of care. 

Marina nodded, but she had her own problems on 
her mind. Now that Emil was going, should she cancel 
the invitation to her sister? Perhaps the lady would pro- 
test. Then she would tell Emil, and he would be angry, 
and the job would be lost — 

At the threshold of Eda’s room, Marina paused with 
a breakfast tray. She saw her husband scoot unobtrusively 
down the hall as though to vanish until dinner time. 
“Tortoise,” she yelled at him in Italian. “I told you to 
go to the village to call Evangeline.” 

“But the doctor is gone,” he said. ‘‘The lady is ill. 
Perhaps she will not notice if the family comes, eh?” 

“She will tell him. A black name we'll have, that 
we use his home when he is gone.” 

Eda was awakened by the argument. She felt re- 
freshed and peaceful after a good sleep. The language 
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which she had not heard since childhood but which she 
had learned in her neighborhood before she was ten, in- 
trigued her. 

‘““What’s the fuss about, Marina?’”’ she asked, as the 
woman entered with the tray. 

“Bah. It is nothing,” replied Marina evasively. 

“You have invited some friends here? Let them come, 
J will not tell on you to the doctor.” 

“Signora understands Italian?” exclaimed Marina. 

oie 

“There are many children. Perhaps they will disturb 
you? You are ill.” 

‘No, I like noise.”’ 

“You afe a saint,” exclaimed Marina enthusiastically, 
and bustled off to prepare a dinner that would express 
her gratitude to Eda—and also—impress her sister. 

At noon came Evangeline with a yelping, shrieking, 
stamping, chattering brood. Eda, trying to read, thought, 
“Thank heaven for Emil and the othetr’s like him who'll 
keep me from spawning a mess like that.” 

The door opened and a little girl of five entered. 

“H’lo,” she said gravely. 

“Hello,” replied Eda. 

“Why are you in bed?” asked the child. “Did you 
have a baby?” 

“No,” said Eda. “I didn’t.” 

“You're pretty,’ said the child. 

“Thank you, infant. Don’t rub your shoes on the 
quilt.” 

The small girl kicked off her shoes. “Now can I come 
in bed with you?” 
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“If you like.” 

The child cuddled close to Eda under the covers. “I’m 
sleepy,” she said calmly accepting Eda as she would have 
taken an apple from a stand on the street. “I got up 
early. I’m wearing my new dress.” 

“You'll wrinkle it.” 

“Mama will iron it.” 

Eda’s arms encircled the small body. “I must never 
have a child,’ she thought. “It’s hard enough to go 
through life loving yourself. If you love a man, too, 
danger doubles. You’ve got your securities in two banks 
in the wildcat era of life. If you have children—and your 
investments split three ways—no, the strain is too heavy’ 
to be borne.” 

“Anita,” called Evangeline. 

“Anita,” yelled Marina. She opened the door, and 
stopped short. Evangeline peered over her shoulder. 

“Mother-of-god,” cried the mother. “I thought you 
had fallen into the well. What are you doing in the 
lady’s bed? Out. This instant.” 

“That’s all right,” said Eda. She is very nice, and 
very warm.” 

“Look at her,’ exclaimed Marina rapturously. “Is 
she not a madonna! How beautiful you are with a child.” 

Eda wondered if this admiration were not Marina’s 
crafty hostage to her silence. Still, she was woman 
enough to regret that Emil was not there to see her in 
this charming pose. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


AYS slipped past, and Eda was coddled under 

Marina’s expert care. While the Otcober sun was 
high in the sky, she basked in the noon warmth, feeling 
strength ebb back to her. By the end of the week she 
was well enough to take long walks through the country, 
and her appetite delighted Marina as much as Marina’s 
dishes pleased Eda. 

In her solitude, her mind moved continually, less 
stimulated by the exercise of real thinking than by the 
gentle message of introspection, memories, and images 
of the future. While her mental film flickered and un- 
tolled; while the sumac flamed red along the paths but 
registered only a shrouded reflection of its colors in her 
retina; while Marina talked loud and fast, striking only 
a dull echo from Eda’s ears, the girl was conscious of 
inner wheels, propelling her to new emotions. 

Thinking of the two men she had known intimately in 
her life, and comparing them with Emil—she wondered 
how she could have ever been in a fever over them—as 
a youth at his first inter-state football game, wonders why 
he should have shouted himself hoarse at parochial school 
contests. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
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urday, Sunday. A new week. A letter from Emil. He 


would arrive on the following Saturday. She read, 


walked, listened to the radio—marking time. She em- 
broidered a luncheon set for Marina, and sewed a black 
skirt cut from an old cape of Marina’s. She walked to the 
village, and discovered a convivial old ice cream store 
proprietor who tippled whiskey and ginger-ale with her, 
and told her stories of the countryside. 

Each time the sun went down, she was grateful to a 
benevolent universe that was spinning her towards Sat- 
urday afternoon, while she sat passive in the rumble seat 
of Time. | 

Each night she slept energetically, as a passenger, in a 
hurry to arrive at a certain destination, unconsciously 
tenses his muscles to. push the vehicle ahead. 

At two o’clock Saturday when Emil had not yet ap- 
peared, she began to berate herself for allowing her im- 


agination to run so far ahead of reality. ““He’s probably — 


got someone else by now,” she thought. “Probably hav- 
ing lunch now with another lady. I won't sit around here 
waiting for him. I'll take a walk. Maybe I'll go back 
to town today.” 

She walked—in the direction of the road. At the gate, 
she paused. In the distance, she observed an approaching 
car. ‘The milk truck,’ she calmed herself and began 
walking up the road without stopping to examine her 
face in her compact mirror. The car pushed through its 
cocoon of dust, and she saw it was not the milk truck. 
Emil’s face grinned above the wheel. The: car stopped. 

‘Hello, invalid,” said Emil. 

“Greetings, Doctor.” 
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He turned off the motor and got out of the car. 

“You can’t park it here,” she said. 

“I can park it anywhere out here,” he replied. “I 
dream of this moment in the city. When I ride around 
Forty-Fourth Street a dozen times, round and round, 
and feel my brain beginning to snap, I calm myself, by 
thinking of this moment. God’s country—no hydrants— 
no bus stops—no time limit. No little red ticket for leav- 
ing the car beside an old oak tree, while I put my arms 
around you—and—”’ 

“Hold on,” she laughed. ‘Remember I’m a convales- 
cent.” 

“Convalescent!” he jeered. “Your color is better than 
mine.” 

“Tl show you where I got it. Come on, we're going 
to a hilltop that is a regular little health warehouse.” 

“Sounds inviting,” said Emil. ‘But seriously, I think 
we'd beter take the river path. Not that I’m underesti- 
mating your strength, understand—but after all, I’m a 
Fifth Avenue mollycoddle and ought to be broken gently 
into the strenuous life.” 

“Tenderfoot, you really think I’m not well enough to 
climb hills, eh? I'll show you.” 

“How did you enjoy your days out here?” asked Emil 
as they began their tramp. 

“Grand. Listen, I'll run ahead and tell Marina you’re 
here. What time do you want dinner?” 

“About six. We'll be famished. Tell her to make it 
substantial.” - 

“Fine, I've developed rugged habits out here. Early 
rising, meals and bedtime.” 
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“What about the early worm? Annexed any strong 
young farm lad?” 

“Hardly. Don’t like the smell of cows and horses.” 

“Did you miss the smell of antiseptic?” 

“That would be telling too much. Ill run up to the 
house now.” 

He watched her lithe figure sprint up the path. “She’s 
come alive,’ he thought. : 

Eda gave Marina orders for dinner, and incidentally, 
managed to re-do her hair, and to put a drop of perfume 
behind each ear. 

When she returned to Emil, he was leaning against a 
juniper, watching the movements of a Praying Mantis 
on his palm. 

“You like insects?” she asked. 

“T like this one. It reminds me of you.” 

“How?” she asked. 

“Lank, green, and graceful.” 

“Then drop that insect, and take this one. I want to 
move.” 

“You're full of vitality today, aren’t you,” he said. 

‘“T want to run, and climb hills, and walk miles with 
steps so long they'll split my skirt.” 

“That would be nice.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“If your skirt split. But you don’t have to walk miles 
to do it. I'll do it for you.” 

“Roue,” she teased. “Silent Abe, the skirt-splitter.” 

‘You know I never dreamed you could be such a nice 


person,” he said suddenly. “You're actually lively. You've _ 


changed. Can it be me who has had this effect on you?” 
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“You mean ‘can it be I’” she corrected. 

“To hell with grammar. Is it me, first person ob- 
jective in the clause of your enthusiasm?” 

“Don’t be silly. It’s the wind.” 

“I’m much nicer than the wind,” he asserted. 

“You're outclassed.” 

“What’s so nice about this crude tomboy rival?” 

“It’s like French coffee.” 

“Quel sentiment!” he mocked. 

“It’s cool, thick cream on top, and hot coffee under- 
neath, and the hot and cold doesn’t mingle till it goes 
down your throat.” 

“Then you are like the wind,” he said, ‘‘and also 
French coffee.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes, sugar, and spice, and everything nice—” 

“Drivel. Let’s talk seriously.” 

“All right, let’s talk about what you thought of me 
all week.” 

“Tariff repeal always makes a good subject of conver- 
sation.” 

“So does the future of socialism in this country. Tell 
me Eda, did you remember any of the things I told you 
last week?” 

“My memoty is excellent. Elephantine. I never for- 
get.” 

“Mmm. Ominous. Id better be careful what I tell 
you, because you'll hold me to everything I say. I’m 
crazy about you, Eda.” 

“My memory only retains what it believes.” 

“Fine. I’m crazy about you Eda.” 
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“T’d be crazy to take you seriously.” 
“Let’s both be crazy today.” 

“We are already.” 

“Do you object?” 


“No. I love it. Never dreamed the inside of insanity 


was so much fun.” 

“It’s great, Josephine.” 

“Going to take the Russians today, Napolean?” 

“Going to take you, Empress.” 

“Shrimp.” 

“Don’t call your conqueror a shrimp. Take it back.” 

VINO. 

They tussled, and Eda was worsted. She threatened 
to return to her aunt in Brooklyn, and he punished her 
some more, until she retracted that threat. | 

‘Now we'll be sensible,” declared Emil. “You're go- 
ing to tell me something about yourself. Do you realize 
you know where to buy my ties, whom I take to dinner 
on Wednesdays, and the fact that I don’t have butter 
with the ham sandwiches you order sent up to the office— 
while I know absolutely nothing about you. Except that 
you are lovely, of course. It’s not fair.” 

“There’s nothing to know about me. Born—1906 in 
Nyack, educated at George Washington public school, 
moved to New York, attended Washington Irving high 
school, graduated, studied nursing in Boston, and have 
been working ever since.” 

“Darling, if this is an application you're giving me, 
you'll have to be more detailed, or you won't get the 
position. By the way, what position do you prefer?” 

“Idiot. All right. Here’s more details. My parents 
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died when I was thirteen, and since that time I’ve been 
living under the pleasantly near-sighted eye of my aunt. 
I love Lionel Barrymore, and attended the First Methodist 
church regularly until I was seventeen.”’ 

“More piffle. Be concrete. How did you first lose 
your virtue?” 

“In a fair fight, as I recall. The young man realized 
a bit tardily that I wasn’t as sophisticated as I’d pre- 
tended. By that time my curiosity was aroused, and hav- 
ing put his hand to the plow, he didn’t have a chance 
to turn back. He wanted to marry me, but I didn’t like 
the way his full chin suggested it would bear triplets at 
a future date. I decided, since no one else found out 
our sin, that it would be silly to repent with a legal cere- 
mony.” 

“The birth of an intellect. Go on, what happened 
after that?” 

“Nothing—for a few years.” 

“Why are you so reticent about your last lover? Don’t 
you care for him?” 

“It was one episode I regret. I think, essentially, I’m 
a faithful kind of person. There’s nothing polygamous 
about my instincts. The man bored me in the light. 
There was no excuse for it.” 

“You're a moralist at heart.” 

“Seventeen years of Methodist training break out at 
times.” 

“The condition isn’t chronic. Perhaps I can eradicate 
—your methodistosis?”’ 

“Perhaps I don’t want it eradicated.” 

“I'm sure you're lying.” 
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The wind turned chill. A gorged, red sun toppled 
heavily off the rim of the hill, leaving a thin spinster 
moon in command of the sky. Clouds uneasily relin- 
quished their bacchanalian garments under her cold rule, 
and hurried into obscurity. One soft, pink cloud reluct- 
antly clung to its carnival scarf, until it, too, was hurried 
off to bed by the impatient dusk. 

The wings of Eda’s gayety were folded, and she 
walked quietly homeward with Emil. 

As they neared the lodge, they saw that the shades 
were up; a fire glowed on the hearth, and dinner was 
steaming on the table. 

“Mmm,” she breathed deeply of the fresh air, and 
the savoury food. “Smells good.” : 

Emil caught her arm as she opened the door. “Shall 
we let dinner wait?” 

She looked at him gravely. 

Without words, they walked through the dining room, 
and up the stairs. A door slammed, and then there was 
quiet, while the food cooled on the table. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SUNDAY night. Eda and Emil lounged before the 
fire. “Are we going back to the city tonight?’ Eda 
finally broke the silence in which they basked. 

“I could stay here forever,” he said. “I can think of 
no more delightful occupation than to sit here until Times 
Square crumbles, looking at you.” 

He was intoxicated with what had happened to him. 
Uusually he was impatient to get away from his conquests, 
as a replete diner is anxious to move from the littered 
remains of a banquet table. But with Eda he was con- 
tent to sit in unending silences, without touching her, or 
talking 

“Still,” mused Eda, “it will be ghastly getting up early 
in the morning.” 

“That’s true. And one of the incomparable pleasures, 
darling, is walking into the Cafe Royal at three o’clock 
acm: 

“Then let’s get started.” 

Still they made no move to go, and an hour passed. 
Finally Eda looked at her watch. “Is the Cafe Royal 
sensation just as good at four a. m.? At the rate we’re 
moving, that’s the time we'll get there.” 

“No, no, it’s flat at four.” He rose, drew her to her 
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feet, and pressed a long, lingering kiss on her lips. With 
a self-indulent sigh, he sat down again, and attempted 
to pull her to his lap. 

With Spartan strength, she resisted him. “If we're 
going back to the city, we must gonow.” 

“All right,” he assented, and like a sleepy man muster- 
ing all forces of will to get out of a warm bed on a cold 
morning, he pushed her from him. 

Soon they were speeding over smooth roads towards 
the Bronx River Parkway. Lights made small, prosaic 
confidences in the intimate darkness, and wind ran beside 
the car, panting like a faithful puppy. 

Eda’s head was pillowed on Emil’s shoulder. ‘Darl- 
ing,” he said suddenly, “Are you sorry that you're not 
going to have a child?” 

Surprised, she looked into his face. “Of course not. 
I didn’t love the man.’ 

“But didn’t you ever think that you were ‘drawn to 
the man, and he loved you, because the seed willed it— 
because it wanted to grow, and emerge into the world, 
and live?” 

“J don’t get such sentimental notions,” she said shortly. 
“Tt was like—like a weed to me, that it was necessary for 
me to uproot for the sake of my own garden.” 

Emil’s eyes were on the glow of the headlights that 
tan like a tugboat before the car. He said slowly, ““Some- 
times when I look into the future, I get sick.” 

“Why? You have everything. Money, talent, a re- 
putation in your own field—irresistibility—” she con- 
cluded mischievously. 

“And guilt, and uneasiness, and a fear of the law,” he 
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added. ‘Sometimes when I think of my father, I want a 
life like his. Uneventful, kindly, at peace with himself 
and the world. I’d like to have a home—and children— 
three—four—a houseful of them.” 

“That’s not unattainable.” 

He shrugged. “It is—for me. Maybe you'll think I’m 
nuts, Eda, if I tell you this. I couldn’t face my first child. 
I wouldn’t have the nerve.” 

She pressed his hand comfortingly. “Why, darling?” 

“The day of its birth, I think I should run away. Its 
mother would expect me to look at it. Maybe I'd go to 
the door—put my hand on the knob—but then I should 
turn and run as fast as I could, in the opposite direction.” 

“Don’t get morbid, Emil. You wouldn’t be afraid to 
face a baby!” 

“I'd be afraid to face my baby. What do you think it 
would say to me, opening its round eyes on the world, 
and seeing Emil Weber, it’s father?” 

“Babies don’t say anything,” said Eda uneasingly. 

“It would condemn me,” he said quietly. “It would 
look at me with reproach blacker than hate. ‘So you are 
my father,’ it would say to me. ‘I feared you. When I 
started to push my way through—from the other world 
—I was frightened. I thought you would send me back, 
like you sent those others. That other world is full of 
them, you know. Hundreds of little, bloody blobs of things, 
squeaking and whimpering because they started to come 
through and were sent back. They were sent back, and 
now they have no form, no past, no future, but teeter on 
the rim of the other-world, scaring us, that it’s no use; 
that we'll come back like they did. Out there they scream 
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your name—you've stopped so many of them. They say 
they start out brave and curious, like I did, and then your 
hand comes—barring them.’ 

“Out there in the mists there is a scroll, and in a 
strange language—most of the words are too long for us 
to understand—it says something about the terrors of 
pushing through—that it’s not all mothers’ kisses and 
warm cribs, but growing up, and a terrible search that 
most humans never complete before they die. But then, 
of course, the ones who have lived, can start all over 
again. The warning never frightened any of us, we were 
all anxious to try. The horror was being cut off, so we 
could never, until all the suns burnt out, have our chance. 
I was surprised that I came through. And now I see that 
you are my father—and I hear them laughing out there— 
the shapeless things I passed are screaming the joke in 
the invisible world!’ 

“That’s what my first born would say to me,” said 
Emil. “It would grow up, and forget, of course, but I 
never would.” 

Eda pressed his hand. “Don’t let your mind run away 
with you, Emil.” 

“You see why I can never have children.” 

“Silly. You don’t have to. I'll have your children for 
you.” 

“You will not.” 

“Tl bear your baby—I’ll go away to do it—and when 
we come back, there’ll be no other—world memories in 
it’s eyes—but only a clamor for milk and attention.” 

“You'll have no children of mine, Eda. Ill not be re- 
sponsible for any more bastards in this world.” 
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“Did it ever occur to you that you might marry me?”’ 

“Tt did not. I'll never marry you, or anyone else. I'll 
never have wife, or children—and that’s final. Now 
powder your nose—because here is the Royal.” 

“Do you think it’s wise for you to be seen in there with 
your nurse at this hour of the morning?” asked Eda as the 
car stopped before the cafe. “That place is a hotbed of 
gossip.” 

“It’s wise for me to be seen with you wherever and 
whenever I please,” he retorted. “You’re my woman, 
and I don’t care who knows it.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


ERMAN was clearing the tables. Weiss was making 

the rounds, collecting the sugar bowls. And Rudy 
was already sitting at a little table counting the silver 
wate. 

The central life of the Royal had died out, but in its 
corners a certain amount of commerce persisted. Dr. 
Neuberger was still telling stories to a stout middle-aged 
woman whose business is writing serials for the Yiddish 
ptess. In another corner, Abie Goldsmith sat with a 
platinum blonde from the chorus of the theatre across 
the street. Abie’s sister has been the Yiddish theatre’s 
leading ingenue for some thirty-five years, so all Abie has 
to do in life is sleep till four in the afternoon, select a 
good tie, and with his allowance of eighty-five cents for 
the day get to Cafe Royal. What, asked a cafe wit, is the 
height of desperation? For a chorus girl, he answered 
himself, to find herself at three in the morning with only 
Abie Goldsmith to go home with. 

Emil and Eda breezed in, boisterous with the cold of 
early morning. “Come on now, Rudy,’ Emil cried. 
“Show us some life here. We’re nearly frozen.” 

“Good morning Dr. Weber,” said Rudy politely, slily 
making note that this was the first time he had seen the 
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“Two coffees to begin with,” said Emil. “We must 
warm up. How about it, Baby?” 

Eda merely nodded. She was looking about her curi- 
ously. All her life she had heard of Cafe Royal. She 
understood it to be a sort of club for the actors and 
physicians of the East Side. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Baby.” 

“You couldn’t expect to buy this place that cheap, 
could you, Emil?” she asked. “But I would like you to 
tell me what is so wonderful about this place that one 
hears so much about it. It seems to me like a very ordinary 
room.” 

“And so it is, darling, as a room. But Cafe Royal has 
qualities which cannot show in furnishings. It has a 
spiritual quality derived from the variety and the in- 
tensity of the people who come here. For me it is the 
most beautiful room in the world.” 


“If you like it that much,” she said leaning closer to 


him, “I shall, too.” 

‘Here you are, Doctor.” It was Rudy with the coffee. 

Eda teased, ‘I thought you were going to show me off 
tonight. There’s scarcely anyone here.” 

“Tt’s your own fault. If your lips weren't so tempting, 
I wouldn’t have stayed at the lodge past midnight, kissing 
you. Anyway—it isn’t necessary that this room be 
crowded. There is a gossip here, who'll spread the news.” 

“If I didn’t have the s. a. to hold you there, and we had 
come here earlier, I wouldn’t be so much to show off,” 
said Eda wisely. 

“That attempt at wisdom doesn’t hold water,” said 
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Emil. “A man doesn’t always want to exhibit the woman 
who excites him.” 

‘‘Possessive jealousy?” 

“Not always,” said Emil. ‘“The intimate flesh senses 
beauties that the impersonal eye can’t see. A man in love 
is sometimes sensitive about exhibiting his darling—he 
cringes when his acquaintences look at her—as a seem- 
ingly hardboiled reporter might cringe if his editor 
should chance on some bad, but beloved verse the cub 
has written.” 

“My, my,’ mocked Eda. “Already the spirit of the 
place is making you philosophical.” 

Emil continued, ‘‘That’s why I’m glad your hair, eyes, 
nose, lips, and the dimple in your chin are perfect. Not 
that I’d love you less if they weren’t—but your surface is 
an elementary explanation to the world, of the hidden 
gorgeousness, that only I know.” 

“Are you so sure of that?” she laughed. 

‘Positive,’ he said. ‘““No one has, and no one will, 
know you as I do.” 

‘No one,” she assented, with a catch in her voice. All 
trace of merriment had fled from her face, which con- 
centrated in the echo of his words as though it were a 
wishing star. But she did not want to chance the return 
of the heavy mood which had gripped them on their way 
back from the country. So she said lightly, ‘I’m glad 
you're proud of me, old dear.” 

“You've become such a heightened part of myself, said 
Emil, ‘that I think I would writhe with humiliation if 
your stocking seam were crooked, or your petticoat 
showed.” 
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“I don’t wear petticoats,” she said. 

“Yes, that’s right, you don’t,” he said. “Well, anyway, 
you see what I mean. I feel like a wise old master who 
has found a genius. The master knows the genius has 
the most beautiful voice of the age, but he wants his 
protegee’s evening dress to be perfect; so the oafs in the 
audience who cannot understand the beauty of the voice, 
will still sense something of perfection in the vision be- 
fore them. That’s why, darling, starting tomorrow, you 
get twice the equivalent of your salary, for a clothes al- 
lowance.”’ 

“You're a darling,” she said. “I love clothes.” 

“And I love you.” He kissed her. 

“That waiter is laughing,” she said. “I bet he never 
saw you act this way before.” 

“In the first place it’s not a waiter. It’s a bus-boy.” 

““Bus-boy, indeed! He has the air of a waiter and looks 
insolent enough to be the proprietor.” 

“And why shouldn’t he? Doesn’t the proprietor owe 
him money? Everybody here owes Herman money.” 

“Do you?” 

“No, and to prove it, we will instantly send him out to 
the kitchen to fetch us our waiter, who is a really pleasant 
fellow.” 

“Pleasant!” cried Eda at the sight of Rudy. “Why, 
he’s handsome!” 

They gave their order to Rudy, and lit cigarettes. The 
revolving door moved. ‘Wonder who that can be at this 
hour?” said Emil curiously. 

The door traced a semi-circle and ejected a man into 
the room. 
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“Krause!” exclaimed Emil. 

“Krause,” said Eda, in a small voice. “My ex-employer! 
I feel like a social-climber, meeting Mrs. Morgan at the 
top of the ladder.” 

Emil waved to Krause, and that gentleman, in fault- 
less evening clothes, came over to their table. “Hello, 
Eda. Hello, Emil.” 

“Where have you been in the soup-and-fish?” asked 
Emil. 

“Sylvia Berg was giving a little party.” 

“Oh, yeah?” said Emil. Eda watched him curiously. 
The softness was gone from his face. He looked sulky. 
“You're going up in the world, aren't you?” mocked Emil. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Krause modestly. ‘I’ve 
always got along well with the Bergs. The old man likes 
me. He said I was a credit to the rising generation of the 
medical profession.” 

“Deah, deah,” jeered Emil. “And what occasioned 
that remark? Maybe they were comparing you to me? 
Dear, little Lord Fauntleroy. Where are your velvet 
pants?” 

“They barely mentioned you,” said Krause. 

“What did they say?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Krause vaguely. ‘For Christ’s 
sakes, you know just about what they’d say. Why must 
you ask me?” 

“Goddam hypocrites,” said Emil. ‘Yes, I can imagine. 
Pll show them all some day. Damn pills—sugar-coated 
with respectability.” 

“I'm tired, Emil” said Eda. Suddenly she felt very 
unhappy. Her expression was that of one who, looking 


upon a wishing star, sees it nausea like a in 
Neen adn of a storm cloud. : 


CHAPTER TEN 


PUDGY woman with heavily rouged lips, and round 
shoulders, weighted with expensive furs, stopped at 
Eda’s desk. 

“Your name?” asked Eda with a bright smile. These 
days she beamed on all patients, and generously shared 
her high spirits with them since they no longer shared 
her man. 

“Mrs. Reynolds,” said the woman. She looked at Eda 
with dull wonder, as though a smile were a phenomenon 
in a mirthless world. 

“Your face is familiar,” said Eda. ‘““Haven’t you been 
here before?” 

“Yes. Two years ago.” 

“T was sure I’d seen you. But you’ve changed.” 

“Yes,” said the woman bitterly. “I dyed my hair. I’m 
letting it get back to its old color now.” 

“You were a blonde, as I remember. And you're a little 
uh-fuller in the face, aren’t you?” 

“I lost ten pounds this month,” said the woman shortly. 
“Arden’s salon.” 

In response to Eda’s ring, Emil emerged from his of- 
fice into the reception room. He exchanged a despairing 
look with Eda as he greeted the woman. “Ah, Mrs. 
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Reynolds. This is a surprise. I thought you had finished 
with me.” 

“I’m finished with everything,” she muttered. 

Sending another S. O. S. look to Eda, he escorted the 
woman into his inner office. 

‘Now what is the trouble?” | 

“Plenty of trouble,’ she said ominously. “You told 
me a hysterotomy would be the best thing for me. I 
wouldn’t be sick any more, and I’d feel better. That’s 
what you told me, didn’t you?” 

“As I recall, you begged me to perform the operation.” 

“You suggested it. Knew I had money, and it would 
net you more than half a dozen abortions didn’t you? 
Well, vou finished me. I might as well be dead.” 

“Suppose I examine you.” 

“Yes, examine me,” said the woman hysterically, as 
she undressed. “Take a good look at your work. See 
what you've done to me.” She stood before him naked. 
He recoiled. As he remembered, she had a fine, firm 
figure, inclined to plumpiness, but tempting and desir- 
able. Now her stomach was a landslide caught in the 
crevice of her taighs. Loose flesh hung from her sides, 
and the lice from the buttock to leg was no longer cledn- 
cut but merged in stagnant ripples of fat to her ankles. 

“T’m half alive,” she said. ‘“‘Can’t you do something? 
There’s nothing inside of me. Above my bones I grow 
larger and larger, but underneath, I’m drying up.” 

“Tt’s too late now,” said Emil ruthlessly. “You con- 


sented to the operation. You were afraid to have children. 


You wanted sterility. It was your own decision.” 
Outside, in the reception room, Eda heard the woman’s 
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voice, whining, clattering, rising to a crescendo of re- 
proaches, and then breaking. The girl rose to rescue Emil 
from the unpleasant scene. She opened the door. ‘““You’re 
due at the hospital now,” she lied smoothly. “They just 
called. It’s a rush case, and they’re operating sooner than 
they expected.” | 

“I can’t do anything for you,’ Emil repeated to the 
woman. “I must leave now.” 

“Yes, run away—’”’ she said, as she dressed herself. 
“Bungle, and run.”” She went to the door. He opened it 
for her. “Why didn’t you kill me entirely, instead of 
doing a half-way job?” she said venemously. “You 
would have been paid as well. If I finish what you started, 
Pll give you half the honors—” 

“Eda, will you show this woman out?” asked Emil. 

“You don’t have to show me out. I’m going.” She 
shambled out—sniffling, tears melting the careful mask - 
of her face and hanging on the mascara that barbed the 
dead plots of her eyes. 

Emil, looking a bit shaken, closed the door after her. 

“What's the matter with her?” asked Eda. 

“A crank,” he shrugged impatiently. 

“What was she crying about?” 

“Two years ago, she came here, and begged me for a 
hysterotomy. She was always getting caught, having ail- 
ments, and being generally miserable. I operated on her 
—removed all the female organs. Any humane surgeon 
would have done the same—abortionist or no abortionist. 
Well, she was happy about it at first. She’d never enjoyed 
her husband—didn’t feel that the operation would deny 
her any pleasure. She left the hospital beaming, primed 
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for a gay round of bridge, matinees, and shopping. But 
now that she’s lost all her energy, and become fat, flabby, 
and ugly, her husband has taken a mistress. That burns 
her up. She wants her female charms back, but the spring 

is dry. She’s as limp and empty as a shelled pea pod.” — 

“She seems to have plenty of emotion left.” 

“She can still enjoy her food, and she hasn’t forgotten 
how to cry. If she had a brain, she might still By some 
joy out of life.” 

“I'd rather die than be like that, said Eda. “‘I’d rather 
be a cripple, or blind. I could never sit on the sidelines 
and take pleasure in observation.” 

“If I were in her boat, I think I could have a good 
time,” said Emil thoughtfully. “In a body that contains 
only the hunger urge and the intellect, life should be 
very simple. One might attain an Olympian detachment.” 

“I prefer you down on earth. Look here Emil,” she 
said suspiciously, ‘‘there’s something I want to ask you.” 

“What is it?” 

“We've been living together for about nine months 
now.” 

Yes. 

“You say you love me above physical desire.” 

“Of course, I do. I love your body, but more than that 
I love the spirit of you.” 

“Then why, Emil, do you bring up the suggestion, 
every so often, of making me sterile? I could understand 
it, if you simply wanted to safeguard yourself from future 
results while enjoying me fully, and without fear, for 
the momoent. But if your love is bigger than that—” 

“Don’t you undertsand it is because I love you so much, 
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that I ask you to consent, Eda? I could never give you 
another abortion. I know that. The first time, my hand 
shook. If there should ever be another time—it would 
bungle. I know it. And I could not send you to another 
doctor. I have a horrible premonition that there’s some 
crash ahead in my happiness—that there’s an ironic plan 
of Fate, who'll allow hundreds of abortions to be suc- 
cessful, but will demand one slip to mar the record. I’m 
afraid Eda, she’d decide to work that failure through 
you. Oh, I’m explaining it badly—but I want to secure 
our love, Eda, it’s almost an obsession with me.” 

“Yes, you are explaining yourself badly. If you see 
that an operation can do to a woman what it did to Mrs. 
Reynolds—my god, I’d kill myself if I got like that— 
how can you ask me to take the risk? If you really loved 
me, I should think you’d rather see me bear ten children 
and grow ungainly and middle-aged normally, than to 
get like her.” 

“Darling, the operation I ask you to have is not a 
hysterotomy. It’s a little thing, that will have no result 
but to make you more beautiful, and give us both peace 
of mind, and security to love unreservedly.” 

The phone rang, and Eda answered it, her brow fur- 
rowed. “Hello? Yes, he is. Just a moment. It’s your 
mother, Emil,” she said, handing him the phone. 

His voice became plaintive as a small boy’s. ‘This is 
a fine time to tell me, Mom. At the last minute. I can’t 
get home to dinner. I have an appointment in town.” 

“She’s having guests to dinner tonight,” he told Eda, 
cupping his palm over the mouthpiece. “An old friend 
of Dad’s and his daughters.” 
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“Why don’t you go?” demanded Eda coldly. “I'll have 
a sandwich and a malted alone in the drug store. It will 
be like old times.” 

“Don’t be angry, Eda.” Into the phone, he said, ““Can’t 


do it Mom. Sorry. You should have told me sooner. [Il — 


be home next time you throw a party,”’ and hung up. 
“Why didn’t you go?” asked Eda. “I know you wanted 
to, 
“That’s not true. I’d rather be with you.” 
“Yes, and every time your mother calls, you jump like 


a dog at the sound of his master’s voice. I guess she’s — 


heard you are running around with a ‘shiksah’ and she’s 
doing her damndest to throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery. She wants you to settle down with a nice 
Jewish girl. I know it. All this talk about your not being 
able to face your first child, and never marrying, is tom- 
myrot. It’s just an excuse for not marrying me, and hurt- 
ing your mother’s feelings. I’m sick of it. I have feelings 
too. I’m tired of lying to my aunt, and pretending in 
front of my girl friends, and working day in and day out 
for the privilege of sleeping with you.” 

“You want to stop working? You can, if you like, 
Eda. I'll turn the apartment over to you. You can have 
all your days to yourself, and all P'll ask is your nights.” 

“Stop working so you can get another girl in here? 
Oh, no, Emil, I stay. I want to be where things are hap- 
pening.” 

“T can’t understand why you are complaining. My 
friends never invite me anywhere alone. You are always 
included. I go nowhere without you.” 

“What friends? Bums like Levy and Krause and their 
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crowd? There’s another division to your life, Emil, that 
is in your home, and I’m shut out of it.” 

“If you were in it, you’d be bored stiff. Would you 
enjoy concerts? Would you sit around with mother and 
Sanford and me, playing bridge and gossiping?” 

“If I had the right to be there? Yes. I’d rather be 
bored than secret. And Sanford. She’s another complaint. 
The old hag hates me, Emil; every time I meet her in the 
elevator or the lobby I can feel her looking through me 
as though sh’s taking a picture to carry home to your 
mother.” 

“I’m tired, Eda. I can’t listen to another woman scream- 
ing. Pipe down or I’m leaving.” 

“Go on. Go home to your mother, and the two nice 
little girls she invited there for you to choose from.” 

He grabbed his hat, and ran out of the office, slamming 
the door behind him. 

Eda put her head down on the desk and sobbed. The 
door opened. She raised her head and looked at him. 
“Well, what did you come back for?” 

“Forgot something. He walked irresolutely around the 
room as though he were not quite sure what he had lost. 
He paused behind her, touched her hair, then leaned over 
and put his arms around her. “I couldn’t leave you like 
that. Darling, let’s not be children. Let’s not spoil our 
evening.” 

She clung to him, and her body was a fierce barrier 
pitting itself against all interests—family, music, friends 
—that might seek to take the smallest part of her lover 
away from her. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


He ET’S not go out to dinner,” suggested Emil. “Let’s 
go to the apartment.” 

Eda assented, and they left the office together. Out- 
side the wind shrewed, and shook the shoulders of lank 
skyscraper until their teeth chattered. Cold noses of 
taindrops nuzzled Eda’s ankles, and danced eagerly on 
hoods of cabs, demanding driver’s approval for business 
aid. 

Head bent, Eda made a lunge for the cab. Emil fol- 
lowed more slowly, with a male defiance of elements 
which could neither wash the curl from his hair, nor 
streak his complexion. 

“Whew.” With a small white handkerchief, Eda de- 
stroyed a raindrop that careened uncertainly on the bridge 
of her nose. ‘“Wish that shower were rice.” 

“Your subconscious has a habit of popping up like 
a persistent creditor,” said Emil. 

The cab stopped before the apartment hotel. Beneath 
the awning, the doorman’s slicker gleamed dark and 
shiny as the pavements. The white gloved hand flipped 
the revolving door, and Eda and Emil were circled into 
the lobby. They stepped into the elevator. A blase young 
operator hurled floor after floor into the basement. He 
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willed floor sixteen from a seemingly inexhaustible — 


supply he kept overhead, and mercifully allowed Eda and 
Emil to step out of it. ; 

“Damn.” Emil fumbled for his key. “I’ve lost it 
again.” 

“It’s all right. I have mine.” Eda opened the door, 
pressed a switch, and sent another pinpoint of light to 
pierce the dusky hollow of Central Park. She looked out 
of the window into the park, and the park looked into 
her window, and neither of them knew any more about 
each other than they knew collectively about the stars. 

Emil, looping the cord of his dressing gown, came up 


silently behind Eda. He kissed her shoulder. “World — 


shut out,” he said. “What is there about rain that makes 
all indoors seem so ridiculously cozy? So that you want 
to sit by a fire and do small and immaterial things like 
crossword puzzles, or add up your expense account, or 
massage your girl’s scalp?” 


“What's there about rain that gives me a magnificent — 


appetite?” she retorted. “How about ordering some 
dinner?” 
“T remember one time when you let your dinner wait.” 
“I’m much mote practical now,” she replied. 


He phoned down for dinner while she donned pa- 
jamas, then seated himself on the arm of her chair. “It is 


nice,” she admitted. ‘Quiet and secure—away from ring- 


ing phones and hysterical wormen, and men rocking on 


the edge of their chairs as though they were the ones who — 


were about to become de-infantized—”’ 
“Silly word,” Emil flung his arm around her neck and 
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kissed her thoroughly while she choked and giggled with- 
in the pleasant noose. 

A knock sounded on the door. “Food!” she shouted 
joyfully. “Come in.” 

The door opened and three men entered, so burly that 
one could see immediately they must be either prize- 
fighters or detectives. Seeing no reason for prize-fighters 
to invade her privacy, Eda decided with a sinking heart 
that they were detectives. Behind them trailed a wiry 
little fellow carrying a black box. There was a flash of 
light and an explosion. 

“What's the meaning of this intrusion?” shouted Emil. 

“You're Dr. Weber aren’t you?” asked one of the big 
men. 

“He’d better be, muttered the little one. ‘‘Because that’s 
a swell pose I caught, and I don’t want to waste it.” 

The detective said. “You are connected with the death 
of—” | 

“Oh god,” thought Eda. “It’s happened. A patient 
has died, and they traced the doctor. It means prison, 
disgrace—why should Emil’s kind be the only type of 
surgeon who must be infallible—who can never have a 
death—?” Her frightened eyes found Emil’s and tried 
to speak encouragement to him. His face fas very white. 
There was a studied calmness about him, as though he 
had rehearsed for this very scene many times. 

“Of Mrs. Reynolds,” finished the detective. “She com- 
mitted suicide, and left a note blaming you.” 

Once again the eyes of Emil and Eda met. “Thank 
god,” they told one another silently. “Her own suicide. 
Hysterotomy, a legal operation.” Now all minor troubles 
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like publicity, and uncomfortable police investigations, 
dwindled to pygmy stature before this gigantic relief. 

“What was in that note?” asked Emil. 

“I don’t remember. Something like I’m finishing 
your job, Doctor.” Anyway, there’s been some question 
raised about the nature of your practise, and headquarters 
demands a little investigation.” 

“You're perfectly free to investigate. Do you want 
me to come with you now?” 

“Yes. And who is the girl?” The detectives looked 
with not entirely jaded eye at Eda in the svelte pajamas. 

Emil’s quick glance at Eda told her to give an assumed 
name. But she welcomed an opportunity to couple her 
name publicly with Emil’s, even though it be linked to 
his in scandal. “I’m Dr. Weber’s nurse,” she said quietly. 
“My name is Eda Phillips.” 

“All right. You come along, too.” 


There followed the most trying perior of Emil’s career. 
There was no evidence against him, and no danger of trial 
on that count. However, all the skeletons who come out 
of closets, and jig beside laundry brooks when dirty linen 
is washed in public, menaced Emil’s peace. 

Although he convinced authorities that the operation. 
he had performed on Mrs. Reynolds, had not only been 
necessary, but fully within his legal rights—he did not 
convince them that his other activities were equally 
blameless. 

He was forced to promise higher protection fees to 
salve their doubts, and paid out so much money in bribes 
as to consume almost all his profits. 
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A picture titled “Dr. Weber, Linked in Suicide of 
Society Matron, Snapped with Nurse In Love Nest on 
Fifth-av.” screamed the tabloids. 

From all the noise, fanfare, “sympathy,” publicity, and 
Emil became ill. 

Eda was glad. She was relieved that illness would re- 
move him for a time from the whirlpool in which events 
had involved him. 

After two lonely days, she decided to go to his house. 
“His mother will probably refuse to let me see him,” she 
thought on her way out to the suburbs where he lived. 

However, she was wrong. Mrs. Weber, a plump, 
dumpy little woman whose teary face looked bloated 
with salt water—like that of a drowned person—opened 
the door in response to Eda’s determined finger on the 
bell. 

“What's she looking so tragic about?” thought Eda 
impatiently. ‘That's the Jewish in her. They really look 
most natural when they’re mourning about something.” 

~You'te Emil’s nurse?” said Mrs. Weber quietly. “I 
recognized you from the pictures. He’s ill, you can’t see 
him today. Some other time.” 

“It's important,” said Eda brusquely. 

Mrs. Weber made a mild, helpless gesture of acquies- 
cence. ‘For a few minutes then,” she said, and ushered 
Eda, up the stairs, through the hall, to Emil’s bedroom. 
Emil’s head was buried in the pillow. “If he is sleeping, 
do not wake him,” said Mrs. Weber, and went out, clos- 
ing the door quietly behind her. Eda had the impression 
that the woman was listening outside the door. _ 
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Eda approached Emil’s bed. He looked haggard. She 
uttered a little cry of pity, and he opened his eyes. 

“What are you wailing about?” he said fretfully. Then, 
“Oh, it’s you Eda. For a moment I thought it was mom. 
She acts as though I’m in the death cell at Sing Sing.” — 

Eda sat down on the bed and took his hand in hers. 
“You look like a condemned man. If your head were 
shaved the likeness would be perfect. Don’t take it so 
hard, darling. It will all blow over. In fact, I think the 
publicity is excellent free advertising.” 

“Bunk,” he said helplessly. “I feel the rope tighten- 
ing around my neck. Have the police been pestering you 
again?” . 

“They came up to the office today. They didn’t get 
anything out of me.” 

“We'll never have any more peace from them. And 
they'll bleed us plenty.” 

She smoothed his hair. ‘Has your aunt made life un- 
pleasant for you?” he asked. 

“She doesn’t dare. When she opens her mouth to say 
something, I just glare, and her jaws snap back into place. 
I don’t care what anyone thinks of me any longer—only 
you. I wish there were something I could do to make you 
feel happier. When I was sick, when I was a little girl 
—my mother always brought me some small present. 
Something I had been wanting for a long time. I wish 
there were something — something that you wanted, 
dear.” 3 

“Only you.” 

“T’m an old present, dear. The thrill has worn down 
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a bit for you. Would it make you any happier if I con- 
sented to — to the operation?” 

“I don’t want you to do anything that you will ever 
regret.” 

“I won't regret. We'll have our love without fear, and 
without restraint.” 

“Sweet girl.” He pressed his lips to her palm, and a 
hot, grateful tear coursed down the back of her hand. 

“You're all the baby I ever want,” she said huskily, 
thumping his pillows into shape. 
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CHAPTER I WELVE 


DA retained only one impression from the operation. 
Before the ether cone was pressed to her face, she 
asked, ““Emil—this isn’t final, is it. I mean, if I should 
ever change my mind, and decide I want children—you 
could undo this?” 

“Of course, dear,” he said soothingly. Then the fumes 
of the anaesthetic swirled into her lungs, changing her 
body into a fiery black tunnel that stretched for miles 
between her head and her feet. But before head and 
feet were sucked into the cavity—she had a glimpse of 
Emil’s face—sly, cruel, infinitely self-indulgent—like a 
small devil plotting the overthrow of heaven because he 
wanted one gem in the paving block beneath God’s san- 
dal. She never knew whether she really saw his face, or 
whether it was a chimera of the ether; but this was the 
nightmare vision which she carried with her through the 
troubling fog of insensibility. 

And when she returned to consciousness again, and 
saw him—solicitous, loving, beside her—she frowned as 
though she would rid herself of the memory of that other 
face she had seen. 

“Emil, you must be good to me now,” she whispered. 
“I've traded everything for you.” 
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He looked at her greedily. He thought—‘T’ve cut 
her off from the cycle. Now, she is no longer a repro-. 
ductive mechanism. She is of no more use to nature, or 
the world, or the future—only to me, to me.” Aloud he 
said with bedside facetiousness; ““That’s the identical sen- 
timent with which every Eve confronts her Adam after 
the ordeal of childbirth.” 

She studied his face as though she would find there 
assurance of protection against an outraged Nature. Fear 
engulfed her. “How little we know,” she thought. “We 
know it is pleasant to be warm, well fed, and loved. 
What if these pleasures are only by-products, given to 
women as incidentals in the main business of reproduc- 
tion? What shall I do — now that creation has been 
stopped in me—if those by-products which I once thought 
were my whole life—disappear, too? Maybe there will 
be nothing left.” 

She found Emil’s hand and clung to it—telling herself 
that Nature could not be so cruel as to punish her for 
finding love ample recompense for human immortality. 


Emil was very tender with Eda during her convales- 
cence. Although she was well enough to be up and about 
on the third day, he refused to allow her to come to the 
office for two weeks. He prescribed musical comedies, 
a new wardrobe, a string of pearls, and gay night clubs 
—and Eda did not find this medicine hard to take. 

Uncannily enough, during his brief period of celibacy, — 


he was besieged by more than the usual number of ad- 


venturous women who plague the young doctor’s office. 
These women — nymphomaniacs, Emil dubbed them — 
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seemed to sniff out Eda’s absence, and the fact that he 
was unguarded by any female watchdog. 

Doctors, as a rule, do not like to carry on affairs with 
patients. In the first place, it is bad business. In the 
second place, they are usually in a position to meet so- 
cially many charming women. And in the third place, 
even the most modest women, after withering an im- 
portunate lawyer, merchant, and banker with her out- 
raged dignity—is liable to trust a doctor with her virtue 
as well as her health. 

So for the average doctor there is no necessity of blur- 
ring pleasure with business. He can afford to keep the 
two parts of his life—clean cut and separate. In this re- 
spect, Emil had begun to follow the policy of his legiti- 
mate brethren—although he, being already outside the 
pale—had less to lose. However, since his interest had 
been taken up by Eda, he had done no office philandering. 

One day, during Eda’s absence, he was visited by one 
of the aforementioned young women who are the bane 
of the doctor’s existence. Emil recognized her type im- 
mediately. It was not loyalty to Eda, nor self-righteous- 
ness which caused him to order the woman out of his 
office. He had not forgotten his earlier experience with 
nymphomaniac, nor the bleak futility which dalliance 
with the creature had left him. He vowed he would have 
no more to do with her, or with any of her kind. 

When the woman had gone (the third of her type 
who had visited him in one week) he was conscious of 
a feverish restlessness for Eda. He phoned the apartment, 
_ but she was out—probably at a matinee—he decided. 
He closed the office, and started out for a walk. Down- 
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stairs, he met Krause. Krause hailed him eagerly. “Got 
your car here, Weber?” 

“Yes, it’s parked around the corner,” said Emil. 

Krause explained: “I promised Sylvia Berg that I'd 
drive her to Slater’s-on-the-Hudson for tea. She’s never 
been there. Well, my car broke down—and I'll have to 
break my date, too, unless you oblige me.” 

“Sure, I’ll oblige you,” said Emil. 

The two men drove out to the Berg home on River- 
side Drive and stopped for Sylvia. ‘You go out and 
get the King’s daughter,” said Emil. “I’m only the chauf- 
feur. I'll wait here.” | 

When Krause had sprinted up the stone steps, and dis- 
appeared behind the impressive portals of the building, 
Emil took off his hat and smoothed his hair with the 
palm of his hand. Then, deciding he looked better with- 
out a hat, he put it on his knee, and straightened his tie. 


Half way to Slater’s-on-the-Hudson, Sylvia Berg and 
Krause sat in the rumble seat of the roadster. Then the 
girl after vainly straining her ears to hear the witticisms 
which Emil’s low voice directed towards the back seat 
—decided she was cold, and all three sat in front. 


On the way home from Slater’s Krause sat. in the 
rumble seat alone. 


Emil wasn’t particularly impressed with Sylvia. He 
thought her a nice enough little thing, but scarcely to be 
noticed if it weren’t for her father’s position and money. 
He was anxious to get to Eda—for this was the night 
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which they had designed to celebrate the end of her con- 
valescence. 

That night, neither Eda nor Emil ate much dinner. 
He suggested a show, politely, and was relieved and 
grateful when she said she didn’t feel like one. They re- 
turned to the apartment. Emil was trembling. Never 
had Eda appeared so beautiful to him. He was filled with 
triumph at the thought that he had wrenched her from 
posterity to belong to himself, alone. 

Eda changed to a dark red teagown. Her brilliant eyes 
glowed. 

“Delectable, delectable,” he murmured. 

“What did you say?” she asked, laughing. 

“I said you were more gorgeous than ever.’”’ He kissed 
her thoroughly. He felt that he had isolated her from 
Time—made her forever serene, and forever changeless 
—his own, dark, quiet harbor where he could anchor the 
troubled craft of his being. ... 

Hours later he lay at Eda’s side, staring into the dark- 
ness. She slept but he could not. Something was wrong, 
something had broken the rhythm of their love, and the 
fusion was no more. Eda stirred restlessly. 

“Darling put your arms around me,” she muttered 
drowsily, and obediently he encircled her with wooden 
arms. And he knew it was not Eda he held, but a creature 
empty and insatiable—a fire that flamed but gave no heat 
—ephemera, which looked like substance, and turned to 
mist in his hands. “‘She’s like the nymph who came to 
me,” he thought suddenly, and did not sleep that night. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PI\A/HERE did you go last night?” asked Emil, as Eda 
was silently checking the laundry. He thought 
her back looked resentful. 

“Two robes ate missing,” she said. “That laundry is 
always losing things. I’m going to give that Chink hell.” 

“Where did you go last niht?” he repeated, now prod- 
ding her with a phrase which he had first proffered as 
conciliatory conversation. 

“I went to see Harriet’s new baby,” she said shortly. 

“Your tone isn’t very pleasant,” said Emil. “It’s ac- 
cusing.”” 

“Not at all,” she said coldly. 

“It is too. You sound like a gaunt wife telling her 
unsuccessful breadwinner that you were standing out- 
side a Child’s window watching people eat.” 

“You are never facetious at the right time.” 

“And you’ve lost your sense of humor. That’s some- 
thing I’ve noticed about women in love. They get deadly 
serious. Joke-blind.” 

“Women in love? Don’t flatter yourself.” 

Aaa just looking for quarrels these days, aren’t you 
Eda?” 


“You're doing your best to help me find one. You 
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do everything you can to hurt me, and then act surprised 
when I get angry. You're very clever, aren’t you, Emil?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You are trying to start a quarrel, but so subtly, that 
it will appear that I am the one who is driven to the break. 
You've changed towards me since I was fool enough to 
consent to the operation.” 

“Are you going to start on that wail all over again? 
What’s the use of crying over spilt milk. You asked for 
it, didn’t you?” 

“I did not. You suggested it. I gave in, because I felt 
sorry for you when you were so blue. A lot of consider- 
ation you have shown me, since.” 

“Well, what should I do? Should I sit with you night 
after night, holding your hand?” 

“You might take me places that would take my mind 
off myself. You might take me dancing once in a while.”’ 

“You know how I hate night clubs.” 

“Tired of them later than you did of me, didn’t you?” 

‘Now what?” 

“I suppose you were with your mother Tuesday?” 

“All right. I wasn’t with mother. I changed my mind. 
I went over to Krause’s, and listened to the radio.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 

“I don’t expect you to believe anything I tell you. 
You're too jealous to be rational. You'll only believe 
what will make yourself most miserable and blacken me.”’ 

That’s a good one. My poor misunderstood darling,” 
she jeered miserably. 

“Every minute I’m not with you, you think I’m seeing 
some other woman. For god’s sake, don’t you think I ever 
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get tired of women? I like to have a little quiet conver- 
sation with a man once in a while.” | 

“You used to spend hours talking to me.” 

“Eda, a woman wears intelligence like earrings. An 
adornment to attract. She gives a man enough of her 
mind to increase his respect for her body. Once she’s got 
him, she ceases to be interested in all affairs that aren’t 
contained within her own body. A man can tell her his 
dearest theories, and all the time the poor fool thinks 
she’s giving his ideas critical, unbiased consideration, 
she’s thinking how lucky she is that she can introduce a 
lover with brains to her friends.” 

“My, my, how profound we're getting. Perhaps you're 
going out to dinner with Spinoza tonight?” 

“If you mean I'll seek mysogonistic cronies, couple 
me with Nietsche.” 

“I hate you when you try to get superior like that. It’s 
all hot air, anyway.” 

“Maybe.” He searched his pocket for a cigarette. 
“Not a cigarette. Have you one?” 

“No I haven’t. Maybe you want me to tun out and 
buy you some. You know I’m still good as an errand 
girl, if not as a lay.” 

The phone rang. “That’s probably Spinoza—in skirts,” 
said Eda as she lifted the receiver. A woman’s voice an- 
swered, “It’s for you,” she said handing the phone to 
Emil. “The same girl. I recognize her voice.” 

“Now hurry into the next room, and listen in on the 
extension,” he said. “Run. You might miss something.” 

She walked to the window and stared at the traffic. 
When he hung up, after a monosyllabic conversation, 
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she turned around. ‘“‘Oh dear yes, how you enjoy a good 
sound talk with a man,” she taunted. 

He was still fumbling for a cigarette. Finally he spied 
one on the floor. “Eda, darling,” he said absently, “pick 
up that cigarette and we'll both have a puff and stop — 
quarelling, yes?” 

"I pick it up?” she demanded furiously. “What's 
wrong with you?” 

“The exercise might not be bad for your hips,” he said 
rashly. 

Her lips were white. ‘“Take that back, you damned 
liar. Whatever your tampering has done to the inside of 
my body, it hasn’t affected my figure, thank god.” 

“No, only your mind.” 

She stormed to the coat rack, took down her hat. 

“Don’t bother,” he said. “Ill go out. And I won't 
be in for the rest of the day.’ When the door had 
slammed behind him, Eda ran over to the mirror, and re- 
garded herself. “Fool,” she cried to her image. “You're 
driving him away. Can’t you be clever? What's hap- 
pened to you?” | 

Fulfilling his threat, he did not return for the rest of 
the day. Eda locked the office, choked a lonely dinner, 
and went to a movie. When she got out, it was only ten 
o'clock. The night stretched before her like a life sen- 
tence,’ 

“T’ll go to the Royal,” she decided. “Maybe he’ll be 
there. She took a cab to the cafe. He was not there. She 
seated herself at a table near the door. For a moment the 
cheerful clatter, warmth, and laughter of the crowd 
washed away her misery, submerging it. But then it re- 
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ceded, leaving her loneliness protruding sharp and 
jagged as a rock at low tide. “I am a woman alone at 
a table, alone at a table, alone at a table,” she thought in 
a panic, and felt that the whole room was pitying her. 

So when a man stopped beside her, and said, “Mind — 
if I sit here?” she smiled eagerly before she looked at his 
face—while her eyes still rested on the belt buckle which 
gleamed before her like a blessed symbol of male pro- 
tection against pity. 

She composed her expression into lines of archness, for 
she was determined to retain this bulwark—even at the 
bloody price of wit and repartee. But when he sat down, 
and she looked at his face, artifice snapped like tight 
stays, and she relaxed with a sigh of relief. 

“I’m really very miserable,” she said, “and will make 
vile company.” 

“Good,” he said heartily. “May I offer my services as 
punching bag to your bad temper? Suppose you start 
by calling me all the angry names you're thinking now 
about some young man.” 

“Are you in the habit of being a punching bag to dam- 
sels in distress?” 

“If they are as delightful as you are.” 

She looked thoughtful. “You really think I’m de- 
lightful?”’ 

“Of course, or I wouldn’t be here.” 

“That's encouraging. He,” she made a vague gesture 
that meant Emil, “doesn’t think I have a sense of humor. 
He says that a woman in love becomes as literal as a cook 
book.”’ 

» He’ is evidently an astute person. That’s why you 
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can be humorous with me. I think I could enjoy seeing 
you get very literal.” 

“Probably a lie,” she said, “but oh, so soothing.” 

Now, while her lips tripped merrily in conversation, 
her restless eyes were free to watch the door. 

“See,” he exclaimed, mockingly despairing. “It’s no 
use. Levity seals every word you say to me.” 

“Yes, of course, oh what did you say?” she asked ab- 
sently. Emil at the door. Emil entered. He was alone. 
Thank god he was alone. “There he is,” she said quietly. 
She sat up very straight, and her eyes commanded him 
to come to her. 

Reluctantly he approached. “Well, Eda, this is a sur- 
prise. I didn’t expect to see you here.” 

“Don’t let my presence upset any plans you may have 
made,” said Eda tartly. Dr. Weber—Mr—Mr.—” 

“Thorne,” said the man rising. ‘David Thorne.” 

“T think we’ve met. At any rate I’ve seen you about 
here.”” They shook hands. Eda watched Emil closely. 
Did he look at all other men who showed interest in her, 
as a castaway watches the white sail of a ship, looming 
larger and larger on the horizon?” 

“Well I must be going now,” said Thorne. “Re- 
member, I think literal women are delightful.” 

She watched him move across the room. He could 
protect her against the pity of the crowd, she thought, 
but was there any one in the world who could shield her 
from the vast, impersonal chill in Emil’s eyes? 

“Who was he?” asked Emil. 

“A friend,” she replied with what she hoped was a 
tinge of guiltiness. 
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“Yeah?” he said mildly. | 

“You're a jealous creature,” she said sarcastically. “A 
lot you would have cared if I had walked out with him.” 

“You wouldn’t do that while I’m here,” he replied, 
and there was more resignation than ego in his voice. 

“Have you ordered?” 

“I had coffee.” 

“How about a sandwich?” 

“I could stand one.” 

“Me too.” 

He called the waiter, and while waiting for the order, 
his shoulders drooped, and lids sagged yearningly to- 
wards sleep. 

“Emil!” she cried sharply. 

“What?” he asked in thick, aggrieved tones. 

“Sit up,” she ordered. 

Sulkily, he straightened. 

“The minute you’re with me you get sleepy, don’t 
you,’ she scolded. “Too bad about you. You don’t fall 
asleep in the face of any other person do you?” 

“It’s the room,” he explained. “It always makes me 
drowsy.” 

“Never had that effect on you before.” 

He sat up with an effort when the food arrived, and 
attacked his sandwich in silence. 

“Don’t bother being entertaining,” she said, “It’s only 
me. And yes, dear, go right ahead and eat your onion. 
Whether or not your breath is pleasing to me, makes no 
difference, does it?” 

“What in hell do you want for entertainment?” he de- 
manded. ‘Shall I tell you dirty stories?” 
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“Let’s get out of here. Take me home. Or do you 
want to tell since I came here alone, that I can leave 
the same way? If I left, maybe you’d revive sufficiently 
to start a flirtation with that hawk-nosed blonde in the 
corner?”’ 

“Let’s go,” he said wearily. 

In the cab she was silent. Finally she put her arms 
around him, and nestled her head on his shoulder. ‘I’ve 
been nasty, darling. Forgive me.” 

“It’s all right.” He patted her away from him. “You're © 
high strung lately.” 

“Dear,” she said softly, “We'll go to the apartment?” 

“J must go home tonight,” he said uneasily. “Some 
papers there. I promised Finch Id read his play, and tell 
him tomorrow what I think of it.” 

“Oh,” she said in a small voice. “Well, if you prom- 
ised—better do it.” She put her arms around him, and 
tilted her face to his. “I’m sorry I’ve been so cross and 
demanding. Kiss me, dear.” ) 

“If you want me to,” he said taut and unyielding in 
her embrace. “But I really have no inclination to do so.” 

A. choked, beaten noise wrenched itself from her 
throat. She tapped on the driver’s pane. “Let me out, 
let me out,” she cried. 

The cab stopped, and her flying figure was swallowed 
into the darkness. The cabby, who until this moment had 
been oblivious of his fares, peered at Emil in the mirror. — 

‘Now who'd of thought it?” he mused. ‘He looks like 
such a quiet gent—not the kind to insult a mr You 
never can tell.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


PURING the days that followed his refusal to kiss her, 

Eda did her work in tight-lipped efficiency at the 
office. When Emil would attempt to break down her bitter 
barrier by putting his arm around her waist, and whis- 
pering a conciliatory word into her ear, she would draw 
away from him with a cold reminder of some matter of 
office routine. 

Emil’s advances towards peace became more and more 
perfunctory. He had the uncomfortable feeling that he 
might put his arm around her just once too often, and 
then she would burst into tears and cling to him and make 
unnerving declarations of her love. Her acid silence 
corroded his temper, making him gloomy and restless. 
Once, forgetting that she guarded his spirits like a spite- 
ful tomb wedged in the door of a roadhouse, he began 
to whistle. She looked at him in surprise, and the first bar 
faded in the intimidating air. 

Their days became a silent battle—Emil trying to force 
her out of his territory with cruel weapons of thought- 
lessness and indifference, and Eda, grimly holding her 
ground. 

She never asked him where he was going in the even- 
ing, but more and more often, she went alone to his 
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favorite cafes, and as she posted herself there regularly, 
his own visits to these places grew infrequent. 

One day she was sitting in the Royal with David 
Thorne. No longer did she make any pretense of gayety, 
but sat at dull attention like a condemned man waiting 
for a reprieve. 

“Snap out of it, Eda,” said Thorne. “Humpty Dumpty, 
you know. Not all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men can put it together again.” 

“You're brutal,” she said. “I know what you say is 
true, but you should not tell it to me. You might lie to 
me, and cheer me up for a minute.” 

“What's the point of fooling yourself, Eda? When a 
love affair is over, it is over. Don’t go to pieces. You'd 
better start looking around for a new one.” 

“You don’t believe in your own advice any more than 
I do,” she said scornfully. ‘““You know if it is over, then 
I’m done, too.” 

“Well, he said helplessly, mouthing doubtful words 
of comfort. “Men sometimes come back.” 

“Men like mine?” she laughed harshly. ‘‘He’s on the 
trail of some new woman. I’ve heard him call her up.” 

“Is that the one?” Thorne nodded in the direction of 
the door. Emil, escorting a pretty young woman, entered. 

Righteous triumph disfigured Eda’s face, as though 
at last she had found evidence for the crime of which 
she accused her lover. “So he’s making it public. I knew 
that would happen. And he tried to tell me there was no 
one. Do you think she’s pretty, David?” 3 

Thorne scrutinized the young woman. “Hmm,” he 
said. “Dr. Berg’s daughter!” : 
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Emil passed Eda’s table with a curt nod. As the other 
woman passed, Eda received an impression of something 
protected, and tenderly cherished. They seated themselves 
at a table in the back of the room. Emil’s back was to 
Eda, but the woman faced her, and Eda studied her face 
as a student seizes the answers to an examination in which 
he has already failed. 

“She’s no beauty,” she remarked to Thorne. “I 
wouldn’t look twice at her picture. Still there’s something 
about her—” : 

“To attract one type of man,” finished Thorne. ‘‘The 
bachelor looking for a wife.” 

Eda looked at him sharply. “She looks well-cared for, 
doesn’t she?” she said. “Quiet, expensive clothes. She 
looks as though she wouldn’t stoop to any little trick of 
attraction—she’s so sure she can win without it.” 

“Good reason,” said Thorne. ‘She has a less obvious, 
and more powerful perfume which emanates from a 
fifty-thousand dollar settlement she gets when she 
marries.” 

“Hmm. Is that so?” Eda looked hard at the back of 
Emil’s head, as though trying to read what schemes and 
motives grew there. “He doesn’t exactly need money, al- 
though I suppose he’ll never refuse more of it. But there’s 
an assurance about her that goes deeper than fifty thous- 
and dollars.” 

“It's an extreme righteousness,” said Thorne. ‘A tran- 
quil conviction that her motives will never be misunder- 
stood in this conventional world. If you should meet 
her carrying a weekend bag in the Grand Central station, 
you would be sure that she was going to visit school 
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friends, not a lover. She’s the perfect wife-type.” | 

“Dr. Berg’s daughter,” mused Eda. ‘‘Respectability. 
Honor. Position. That’s what interests Emil. 

“What do you think Dr. Berg would say to an alli- 
ance of an abortionist with his daughter?” : 

“Emil won't always be an abortionist,”’ said Eda. “He'll 
give it up one of these days. He wants to produce plays.” 

“Emil Weber wants respectability more than anything 
else on earth,” observed Thorne. 

“Goddam right he does,” said Eda. “If he can’t get it 
any other way, he'll marry it.” Again she stared at the 
immaculate back of her lover, and there was disillusion, 
hatred, and the anguish of the denuded property holder 
in her eyes. 

Thorne arose. “I must be getting back to my table. 
Now you have enough dynamite to blow up this place. 
Don’t.” 

“IT won't,” she assured him calmly. 

Back at his table, he kept turning around to look 
at her. She was staring, as though hypnotized, at the 
couple in the rear. Once Thorne’s eyes caught Eda’s and 
pleaded, “For Christ’s sakes, don’t make a scene.” 

She nodded back to him, telling him that he need not 
worty. She gathered up her gloves, and purse, and walked 
out of the cafe. 

The effect of her exit on Emil was electric. To all ap- 
pearances he had been unconscious of her presence. But 
while Eda had been in the same room, Emil had sat at 
his table with hunched shoulders—looking like a rabbit 
—frozen in his tracks in an attitude of protective color- 
ation. But the moment Eda left, Emil expanded. He 
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moved his chair, surveyed the crowd with a frank, free 
smile, and charmed Miss Berg. 

At two that morning, Sylvia Berg and Emil rose to 
go. “Well, Sylvia,” said Thorne, approaching her while 
Emil paid the check. “How do you like your newest ac- 
quisition?” Thorne knew all the habitues of the Royal, 
and at the cafe, for many years, he had perused the dull, 
colorful, pathetic, comic, tragic, shoddy, and powerful 
installments in the serials of their lives. 

“I like him,” she replied. Her cheeks were faintly 
pink with excitement. “I like him better than anyone 
I’ve met so far. He’s a gentleman. He isn’t like the others 
who act like famished beasts the minute they find them- 
selves alone with a bit of girl meat.” She smiled over 
the ferocity of her metaphor. 

As Emil escorted Sylvia from the cafe, Thorne pon- 
dered on the number of tired mistresses behind the sated 
gentleman who etched elegant images of restraint and 
self-control on the virgin minds of their fiancees. 


Emerging from the Royal, Emil took Sylvia to a speak- 
easy in the Village. He was amused and impressed with 
the effect she created. She entered the place quietly; not 
a head turned at her entrance; but she had not been there 
ten minutes before the girl at the next table—who had 
been shrilly arguing with her escort—modulated her 
voice by degrees until she finally sat erect in subdued, 
self-conscious elegance. 

The entertainer, who had been singing “Minnie the 
Moochet” when Sylvia entered, followed this song with 
a sentimental “blues” melody, then walked over to her 
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table, and asked her what she would like to hear next. 


His grin of approval meant “good sport’? when she 
asked for “Mah Big Ahtillery Man,” and he sang it deli- 


cately while she sipped that bawdy ballad as she did her — 


cocktail—for its flavor, not effect. 

_ At three that morning, Emil took her to her door, and 
said a decorous goodnight. He drove to his apartment, 
feeling pleasantly stimulated. Sylvia, he mused, could 


make even an excursion to a speakeasy seem like a gra- 


cious educational jaunt into the lives of the other half. 
“What a mistress she would make for my home!” he 
thought and visualized the perfect dinner parties at which 
Dr. and Mrs. Weber would preside, exchanging amused 
and faintly disapproving glances over the racy gossip. 

“ll give up this abortion business,” he decided as 
he got out of the elevator and walked down the hall to- 
wards his apartment. ‘I’m tired of being destructive—I’m 
going in for the creative now. It will be fascinating to 
produce plays—” He pictured a midnight supper cele- 
brating the first night of his successful play—Dr. Berg’s 
fine scholarly old head bent respectfully to his mother, 
and Sylvia radiating quiet pride. 

Occupied with such pleasant visions, he approached his 
door. Out of the darkness, a woman’s figure loomed be- 
fore him, blocking his entrance to the solitary security 
behind the door. 

“Why Eda,” he cried, masking his irritation in sur- 
prise, what are you doing here at this hour?” 

“T’ve been waiting for hours,” she said dully. 

‘“Haven’t you a key? Why didn’t you let yourself in, 
and go to bed?” 
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She said wearily, “You had the lock changed didn’t 
ou?” 
: He didn’t answer, but opened the door. She sank into 
an armchair, huddled inside her heavy coat. 

“You're shivering. Let me make you a drink.” 

“No. I don’t want a drink. I’ve come to ask some- 
thing of you.” 

“Surely, Eda. Anything I can do for you—” 

Vainly her eyes tried to pierce his formal courtesy, 
then discouraged, dropped to her hands. “You are 
through, aren’t you?”’ she demanded quietly. 

“Your perception is keen,” he said. ‘I don’t have to 
tell you.” 

“No, you don’t have to put it in words. “I’ve felt it 
for a long time. Ever since the operation. What hap- 
pened, Emil? I love you as much, I want you as much— 
mote, pethaps. I haven’t grown ugly, have I? My lips 
are as red, my skin as smooth—” 

“You're more beautiful than ever,” he interposed 
hastily. 

“Then what is it? Tell me. You can hurt me, if you 
must. Only don’t let me keep on wondering, and puz- 
zling—” 

“Remember the nymph who came to the office? he said. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“I discouraged her. Do you know why?” 

“I thought you were being true to me. I was probably 
kidding myself.” 

“Not entirely. At that time I wasn’t interested in any 
other woman,” 

“At that time,” she repeated bitterly. ““You’ve passed 
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that stage. Well, why didn’t you want her?” 

“Because a nymph, no matter how beautiful she may 
be, is like dust in your mouth. There’s an emptiness in 
her— a futility in the possession of her—. You can pour 
love upon her—and it is pouring water through a steve.” 

“T don’t understand you, Emil. You aren’t comparing 
me to her? I’m not a nymph.” 

“Physiologically you are now, Eda. It’s only the 
strength of your old attachment to me—” 


“I love you,” she said hopelessly. TIl never love any- — 


one but you. Never.” 
“There's no joy in the relationship between us, Eda. 
It’s wiped out—barren.” 

“No,” she.said. You're saying that because you want 
to marry Sylvia Berg and settle down and be respect- 
able. You're saying that to fool yourself as much as me. 
You don’t believe it really. You know you don’t.” 

He put his hands on her shoulders and looked into her 
eyes. “You know what I am going to tell you is true,” 


he said quietly. “We will never again love one another 


as we did. The creative element is gone! No matter how 
many times our bodies meet and cling together, we know 
that nothing can come of it. Love has become sterile. 


The danger and the beauty are gone. The whole thing 


has become as meaningless as eating and regurgitation—” 
“Emil will you operate on me again? Will you make 
me like—like I was?” 
He picked a newspaper off the floor, folded it neatly, 
and placed it on the end table. He lit a cigarette. 
“Can you do it, Emil? Ill take any chance. I don’t 
care if it is dangerous. I don’t care if I have an illegiti- 
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mate child every year. I don’t care if I die at thirty-five 
from too many abortions. Only make me human again. 
I’m so—so tired of being nothing.” 

“Tm afraid it’s no use,” he said shortly. ‘Before the 
operation, I told you that the womb could be tipped back. 
But while I was operating on you, I discovered the abor-. 
tion had done something—It’s impossible.” He spread 
his hands helplessly. 

“I see. She looked small, pinched, and very white. “I 
suspected as much. Well—’” she rose. 

Suddenly Emil was very sorry for her. “Stay here to- 
night,” he said. He wanted to put his arms around her, 
and shield her for the night—surely a night more or less 
would not upset his plans—from the void whose drafts 
already chilled her skin. 

“No,” she said. 

“Eda.” He rose, tried to catch her in his arms. 

She moved back a step. ‘‘Please, Emil. I couldn’t bear 
to have anyone touch me tonight. Goodby.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


MIL awoke that morning, wishing he could find some 

excuse for not appearing in the office. However, he 
had a full day of appointments before him, and could 
not afford to stay away. He dallied over his dressing, 
tried to read his newspaper from foreign dispatches to 
comics, and arrived an hour late, hoping that Eda would 
not be there. However, in the hall he already heard her 
typewriter clacking, and his nerves jerked uneasily at the 
sound. 

He wondered how he would face her, considered ignor- 
ing her; abandoned this defense in favor of the gentle 
philosophical attitude, and in the end—dashed into the 
office in a great hurry, greeting her casually, and creating 
an impression of a tremendous rush. 

“Where are the drugs?” he snapped. “Call up the 
pharmacy immediately, Eda; I have three cases this morn- 
ing.” 

She called the number, said a few quiet words into the 
mouthpiece, and within ten minutes the order was de- 
livered. 

He watched her curiously as she unwrapped the pack- 
age and arranged the bottles on the shelf. When would 
that uncanny calm break into tears and recriminations? 
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Well, he wouldn’t be sentimental about it. What was 
over, was over. She’d have to take her medicine and let 
him go his own way. He wouldn’t hold her nose for her 
while she gulped the bitter brew. 

But as the morning passed, and she showed no incli- 
nation towards hysterics, his anxiety increased. What 
was going on behind that experessionless face? He almost 
longed for a scene—anything to break this deadly calm. 

“Eda, will you step in here, and get yourself ready to 
adminster the anaesthetic?” | 

Eda administered the anaesthetic. He looked at her 
large, capable white hands holding the mask over the 
patient’s face, and had an uneasy feeling that those strong 
hands would someday asphyxiate him in the same manner. 

She handed him his instruments with perfect precision, 
accompanying the ordered rhythm of his operation, and 
he wondered how the warm, fierce creature he had known, 
could have changed into a machine. 

Once he nearly dropped the disinfectant, and she smiled 
at him pleasantly as he caught the bottle—as one smiles 
at the near-accident of a stranger. 

During an interlude of quiet at noon, he said to her, 
“Better run out now and have your lunch.” 

“All right.” Two days ago she would have insisted 
that he precede her. Now she seemed to have washed her 
hands of his welfare. He was a little hurt. 

While she was out, he puzzled over her. There was 
something uncanny about the woman. Did she plan to 
make trouble? God knows she could make plenty. 

“Hello,” he said in propiatory tones when she returned. 
“Did you have a good lunch?” 
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“Excellent.” 

“What did you have?” 

“Soup, turkey sandwich, pie with ice cream, and 
coffee,” she replied. 

“That’s funny,” he said involuntarily. 

“What's funny? That I should have a good appetite? 
I worked hard this morning.” 

“You don’t seem very downcast,” he hazarded. 

“Why should I be?” 

“From the way you talked last night, I thought you 
felt as though everything were over for you.” 

She shrugged. “I have a good job, good salary, enjoy 
my work, and do it well—don’t I?” 

“You're not going to be happy in efficiency, are you?” 
he asked. It was a damn idiotic question to ask, and he 
knew it. 

“I have my own ways of being happy,” she said, and 
there was much in her manner that beseeched him to close 
the subject. 

“Independent of me?” he asked, nearly wounded. 

“Of course,” firmly. 

~Women—” he thought ironically. “One minute you 
ate sure they can’t live without you, and an hour later 
find them quietly enjoying your absence. Maybe she al- 
ready has another lover. No, that isn’t the explanation.” 

She opened the account book and began making out 
bills. “Why don’t you send a collector to Mrs. Devreaux? 
She has plenty of money, but hates to part with it to pay 
for an expensive abdominal scar that she can’t show off 
at the theater.” 

“She'll pay,” said Emil abstractedly. He was thinking, 
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“Eda’s got something up her sleeve. Her eyes are bright. 
She looks more alive than she’s looked for weeks.” 

The girl bent over her books as though she were really 
absorbed in them. ‘She knows enough about my busi- 
ness to blow it to hell,” thought Emil. “And she could 


do it if she wanted to! But does she want to? She likes — 


her work, gets good pay, and certainly won’t ruin her own 


job. Still—she might prefer to do so, and ruin me in the _ 


bargain. She has enough evidence to send me to prison 
for years. But she won’t do that, either, because after all, 
I’m the only person in the world who is responsible for 
her future welfare.” He decided not to worry. Since 
he would no longer be taking her out to dinner, nor buy- 
ing her stockings, he would give her a raise in salary. He 
saw her, working for him through the years, executing her 
duties with silent efficiency, saving her money each week, 
and building up her savings account, so that she would 
be independent of him, and of all men, in her old age. 
She looked up from her work, as though conscious that 
his imagination was tampering with her future, and he 


was startled by the lines of sleekness that showed for an 


instant in her face. On what secret springs of satista 
did she feed? 

“If it is possible,” he thought, “for a little plant to 
sprout in the shadow of a great oak—a puny little plant 
that does not grow because the tree exacts all the nourish- 
ment from the earth—if it be possible for that plant to 
remove itself a distance from the oak, to its own little plot 
of rich earth—I think it would look like Eda looks to- 
day.” 

Days passed, and still he could not fathom her secret 
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source of nourishment. He knew she did not have a 
lover, for there was an austerity, almost sterness, about 
her that negated this possibility. 

He began to wish desperately that she would find 
another man. He considered taking her to parties, in- 
troducing her to people, forcing her into a new love. He 
was only deterred from this plan by the awkwardness of 
the situation, since it was already understood in his circle 
that he was about to announce his engagement to Sylvia 
Berg. 

One afternoon the phone in the office rang, and Emil 
happened to answer it. A man’s voice asked for Eda. 
His heart pounded with relief. Perhaps she had acquired 
another protector by her own efforts? 

“Who was it?” he asked eagerly, when she finished 
talking. 

“Harriet’s husband. They're having a bridge party 
Friday, and want me to'come.”’ 

“Oh, Eda,” exclaimed Emil impatiently. “I wish you 
wouldn’t go to those stupid suburban parties! You sit 
around with a lot of stodgy couples—” 

She gave him one keen glance of amusement, as though 
to say, “What business is it of yours,” and turned to her 
work without answering him. 

Emil was miserable. He was sensitive about the fate 
of his discarded mistress, and worried that other men 
might no longer find her attractive. Although he had no 
_ desire to make love to her, it bothered him to think of her 
body lying fallow. He tortured himself with the thought 
that he had taken all the fire from her, and left no ember 
at which another traveller might warm his hands. 
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He was afraid that, unloved, she would grow sour, and 
mar his own security with her acid. 

One afternoon he could stand it no longer. Even her 
clothes were beginning to match her attitude—sturdy, 


serviceable, and dark. ‘For god’s sake, Eda,” he said. 


“Go out and buy yourself some clothes. Here’s a check. 
Get something bright, attractive, and flirtatious. Let’s 
see you looking like your old self again.” 

“Thanks.” Calmly she accepted the money. 

Late in the afternoon she returned from her shopping 
tour. When he heard her light, familiar step, Emil curi- 
ously walked into the reception room. “Didn't I tell you 
to get some new clo—” he began irately, and then stopped. 


She had bought new clothes. ‘They were bright, flip, — 


and attractive. But at first glance he had not been con- 
scious of them. Her face hadn’t changed. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


ut SHAMPOO?” asked the barber. 
“Yes,” said Emil. 

“Hot towel treatment?” 

aes. 

“Shine?” asked the bootblack. 

He made a muffled grunt through the steaming cloth. 

“Manicure?” asked the girl. He extended his hand. 

Three quarters of an hour later, an immaculate and 
faultlessly groomed Emil hailed a taxi, and gave the driver 
_ the Berg address. He leaned back comfortably against 
the cushions, and smoked a cigarette without impatience, 
while the cab, halted by a red light, snorted and chafed 
at the white line, like a swan-backed and senile circus 
steed doped for her last race. 

While the car roared and wheezed its impatience, 
Emil blew leisurely clouds of smoke. Life was sobering 
its tipsy pace, and at last approaching him with stately 
tread and due respect. 

He felt that at last his affairs were outgrowing their 
wild adolescence, and settling down to responsible 
maturity. 

Eda, he thought, was convalescing from their affair. 
Lately she had seemed normal. He believed she would 
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soon manipulate her emotional wheel chair out of the 
shadow of his indifference, In the sun of new interests, 
he felt sure, her appetites would return, and strengthened, 
she would discard her lap robe, rise, and walk to some 

other man. | 

He had determined to give up abortioning; and the 
bugbear of police, prosecution, and prison, was receding. 

His bankbook showed a comfortable sum, enabling 
him to retire, or speculate securely in new ventures. 

Sylvia Berg loved him, and Sylvia would come to her 
husband with a dowry that would incline the most re- 
ligious bachelor towards heresy. | 

In addition to her money, her reputation, like her com- 
plexion was unblemished. She would be a wife beyond 
reproach. Emil did not stop to wonder if such a lady 
might not, on occasion, make life comfortable for Caesar. 

The cab turned up the Drive. Lights glittering over 
the Washington bridge, and on these luminous beads Emil 
told his rosary of blessings. Money, promised bride, and 
promised respectability. He was immensely grateful that _ 
Sylvia was lovable as well as appropriate. 

Satisfied with himself, his plans, and the world, he 
gave the driver a tip which nearly tilted that cynic into a 
belief in human nature, and ascended the stone stairs to 
the Berg home. 

He was admitted by a maid, who, like the portraits, 
and furniture was obviously a family heirloom. 


While he waited for Sylvia, his glance luxuriated in 


the impressive room. He tossed his mental hat over the 
silver statuette of Hippocrates presented to Dr. Berg by 
admiring colleagues. 
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Sylvia entered the room when his mind’s eye was view- 
ing the yet-unpainted “Portrait of Dr. and Mrs. Weber 
and Son.” “Hello, dear,” she said softly. 

He rose to greet her. Looking into her eyes he was 
almost frightened at the adoration he saw there. Until 
recently she had turned her cheek to his kiss, but now she 
gave him her cool lips. In her carefully restrained kisses 
he sensed a promise of rich, ripe love; and the anticipation 
dizzied him. In the meantime, he touched the bud with 
tender fingers, inhaling its delicate fragrance. 

They sat down on the davenport. Like an amused 
observer, he watched Dr. Weber engaged in decorous 
conversation with an attractive woman. If their relation- 
ship were to be brief, his wooing would be violent, but 
since she was to be his wife, he sat at her side, and talked 
about the weather. 

“Do you think it will rain?” she asked anxiously. 

“Probably,” he replied. ‘But what of it?” Although 
you can sometimes trap me into talking about the weather, 
Sylvia, you can’t snare me into giving it respectful con- 
sideration.” 

“But the weather should be considered very respect- 
fully at this minute,” she said, “since papa’s out in it.” 

“Hasn't he the car?” 

“We don’t own one. He doesn’t like them. He prefers 
the subway.” 

' “Well, then, if it pours, he’ll be snug in the subway.” 
“It's a two block walk to the Drive from the station.” 
“Well, then, he’ll take a cab.” 

“Papa never rides in cabs,” said Sylvia helplessly. “He 
doesn’t think they’re moral.” 
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Emil decided this skinflint trait of the paternal fossil 
was to his advantage. A man who would walk two blocks 
in a downpour to save taxi fare (“he figures it’s cheaper 
because he can cure his own colds’) thought Emil, would 
not sneeze at a monied son-in-law, even though that 
money was earned through abortions. 

He looked through his mental file for “Berg,” and 
found there an old legend about the doctor. It was re- 
ported that when the famous surgeon finished school, he 
started as a general practioner with no thought of speciali- 
zation. But one day, at the Grand Central checking sta- 
tion, he received by mistake, instead of his shabby kit, a 
case containing an expensive array of eye, ear, and nose 
instruments. Being a frugal man, Dr. Berg could not 
let this stroke of luck go to waste. He began to specialize 
in eye, ear, and nose diseases so that he could use the in- 
struments he had found. Even today, it was rumored, 
he still used the tools which started him on his career. 

“Here comes papa now,” said Sylvia. 

The old man marched into the room. At first Emil 
was troubled, trying to remember of whom the doctor 
reminded him. ‘Then he realized it was a walrus, a fierce 
reminded him. Then he realized it was a walrus, a fierce — 
walrus with militaristic tusks, a wet mustache, and a wist- 
ful eye, chastened by the fact that there had been more 
cold baths than ladies in his life. 

“How do you do, sir,” said Emil respectfully. 

“How do you do,” said Berg sharply, and his eye 
pierced Emil’s Hart-Schaeffner suit, stripped him to his 
underwear, and darted to Sylvia, demanding what she 
thought of him now. 
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Having dressed and groomed himself so carefully for 
this visit, Emil was disconcerted to have his finery stripped 
by the sharp eye of this wrinkle-trousered ancient. He felt 
embarrassed, as though he were naked in the drawing 
room. 

Berg completed this husking, and with a triumphant 
gleam, looked at his daughter. Then his shoulders sagged. 
For he saw that his daughter did not see a nude and 
humiliated suitor, but a knight in bright armor, wearing 
the garter of her favor. 

Sylvia excused herself to see about the dinner, leaving 
the men together. 

Dr. Berg coughed. “Unfortunately, my daughter loves 
you.” 

“I am very fortunate,” said Emil. 

“You're not the marrying kind,” boomed Dr. Berg. 
“Why attempt it?” 

“Sylvia and I would like to announce our engage- 
ment,” said Emil respectfully. He enjoyed the formality 
of this old-fashioned and honorable interview. 

“She isn’t aware of your reputation,” said the doctor. 

Emil rubbed her chin. “I’ve already told her every- 

,thing,” he said. He had told her pathetic true stories of 
his practise, gracefully hinted at the women he had saved 
from disgrace, and from the burden of babies they could 
not afford. Sylvia reached the conclusion (to which Emil 
had tactfully led her) that his humanitrianism often 
overcame his professional ethics, and that the tenderness 
of his nature exposed him to risks of prison and revoked 
license. 

~ You can’t marry Sylvia and continue in your work.” 
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“I’ve been thinking of giving it up.” 

“And then where will you be? Can you do any 
else?” 

“T’ve plenty of money saved.” From his pocket he took 
documents, extended them to Berg. 7 

“You don’t have to show me your bank statements,” 
said Berg, putting on his glasses and carefully scrutinizing 
them. 

He went to the sideboard; poured two glasses of 
whisky. “I can’t give my consent,” he growled. “Not 
until you promise to give up your practise. Have a 
drink?” 

“The day Sylvia and I are married, Dr. Berg, I promise, 
will mark the end of my practise.” 

“Damn it all, I believe you. After all, its no game, 
once you’ve made your money in it. Worry, insecurity, 
no peace of mind. No profession for a married man.” 

“You're right, sir. It’s no racket for a man with a 
wife, and perhaps—a family—” 

Their eyes met, they laughed, shook hands, drained 
more liquor. 

Sylvia entered, and glowing with relief at the scene 
she encountered, kissed them both. Then, linking arms 
with Emil and her father, she marched them into the din- 
ing room. 

“Where are you lite, going Fae your honeymoon?” 
asked Dr. Berg, when they were seated at the table. 

“We hadn’t thought that far ahead,” said Sylvia. 

“How would you like to go to Vienna?” asked her 
father. 
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“We couldn’t afford that, could we?” she asked cauti- 
ously. 

“I think you could. Emil is closing office, and Vienna 
would be a good place for him to do some more study.” 

“God, would I love that!” exclaimed Emil. ‘I could 
really study there.” 

“My wedding present to you,” said Dr. Berg. “One 
trip to Vienna. What do you think of it, puss?” 

“I'd love it. But I don’t want to leave you, papa.” 

“You could stand it for a year. Then you will return, 
and Emil will come into my office. Do you think you’d 
like to specialize in eye, ear, nose, and throat, Emil?” 

“It’s always interested me,” he replied dutifully. Eye, 
ear, and nose! It was a safe distance in anatomical longti- 
tude from the danger area. 

“But Emil is a gynecologist, papa,” protested Sylvia. 
“Why should he change?” 

“I never meant to stay in that field,’ said Emil hur- 
riedly. “I never liked it. But somehow, I managed to do 
rather well in it, and practise increased, the years passed 
—until now I feel if I don’t change, I'll be glued there 
for life.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t mind seeing you get into 
work which isn’t confined exclusively to women,” teased 
Sylvia, “but still, you’ve made such a marvelous success 
in gynecology—” 

“The office closes soon,” said Emil firmly. 

Dr. Berg nodded his head approvingly. 

“I must see it first,” said Sylvia. ‘You've told me such 
matvelous stories of the things that happened there, that 
I must see it. I want to see the spot on the rug where the 
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little chorus girl got down on her million dollar knees 
to beg—” she looked at her father, and caught her tongue. 
“I feel as though I know them all,” she finished lamely. 
“Old Sanford, who started with you, the doctors who 
beat you at pinochle before you had a patient, and Eda, 
the perfect secretary—” 

“I’m afraid you'll be disappointed.” said Emil. 
“There’s nothing to see on historic sites, really.” 

‘But all the same, I want to see it.” 

“Then you'll see 1t.” 

“T1l come tomorrow, said Sylvia. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


FDA looked up from her typewriter and saw a woman 

before her. “Costume by Altman,” thought Eda; 
“Complexion by winters on the Drive, summers at Long 
Branch, and mornings on horseback.” 

“How do you do,” began the woman, in the tone of a 
modest celebrity who timidly approaches a city to which 
she knows she will be given the key. 

“Inflection by Vassar, and ecstatic expression by 
Weber.”” Aloud she said, “You're Miss Berg?” 

The visitor beamed and thawed with friendliness. 
“Yes, and you’re Eda, aren’t you—the perfect secretary 
Oh yes, I know all about you—” 

Eda looked at her sharply, but the woman, unconscious 
of this scrutiny, continued in her warm tones, “I’d like 
to see Dr. Weber.” She sniffed delicately at some flowers 
in a vase. ‘Tea roses. The darling. He knows they’re 
my favorites. Tell me,” she said anxiously, “Do you 
always have tea roses in this vase, or are these something 
special for today? I bet you think I’m a fool, but the truth 
is I’m so ridiculously ha—” 

“This vase is usually empty,” said Eda. ‘He ordered 
the roses today.” 

Sylvia's lips parted, her head nodded approvingly at 
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Eda’s words. “Oh, look. This flower is the least bit with- 


ered. I’m going to take it out. Where’s the wastebasket?” 
“Give it to me,” said Eda. ‘““The basket is under my 

desk.’’ She crushed the limp rose in her palm. Already 

Sylvia was behaving like the mistress of the place! 


Eda rose, walked into Emil’s office. He started. Miss 


Berg to see you,” she said expressionlessly. 
Disconcerting vixen—that Eda—he thought. He had 
told her to take the day off. ‘Why hadn’t she done so? 
He looked vainly about the room trying to find some work 
that would keep her here while he greeted Sylvia in the 
reception room. He could think of nothing. 
He said, “Thank you,” rose, and walked through the 


door. She followed. ‘Hello Sylvia,” he said. Sylvia — 


tilted her face for a kiss, sure of the perfect secretary's 
undestanding. Over Sylvia’s shoulder, he saw Eda’s calm 
scrutiny. 


“IT want those reports rushed through this morning, — 


Eda,” he said peremptorily. 
c They re done,” replied Eda. 
“She is perfect,” laughed Sylvia. 


Emil was conscious of a chill in the pit of his stomanle 
Well, why didn’t she find some other work to do? Didn't — 
trust him, eh? Evidently she didn’t give a damn about — 
him any longer—but if that were true—why must she — 
stare at him in that damnably uncomfortable manner? — 
She looked like a cat, he decided, a cat made of ice, with 


live yellow eyes. 


“Why don’t you answer me?” asked Sylvia reproach: : 


fully. “This is the second time I’ve asked you.’ 
“Asked me what?” 
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“If you’re glad to see me,” she cried exasperated. “Ab- 
sent-minded professor!” 

“Of course I’m glad to see you, Sweet,” he said. 

Sweet. Eda caught the word and imprisoned it in her 
mind where it moved like a live thing. Sweet. Emil’s 
hand still rested on the soft curve of Sylvia’s thigh. 

“I want to see the whole place,” said Sylvia. “I think 
this room is lovely. It’s so bright and cheerful, and all 
the magazines are new—not like the trash in Dad’s of- 
nce” PE 

“T’ll show you my laboratory,” said Emil. It would be 
a relief to get away from Eda’s eyes. 

“Tl love that,” said Sylvia. “Is that where the girl 
followed you because she couldn’t wait outside to hear 
the result of the blood test—and when you began to tell 
her, she fainted before she heard, because she wasn’t 
brave enough to listen.” 

“Your stories are mixed,” said Emil. ‘“That was the 
bride—,” As he opened the door to the inner office, Eda 
followed. What did she want? 

“Such a plain room,” marvelled Sylvia. “Who could 
imagine all the tragedy, heartache and drama that has 
passed here!” 

Emil led her into the next room. As he pressed the 
switch in the laboratory, he had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of being followed. 

“This is my new X-Ray machine.” 

“It's a beauty. Dad should have one like it. He’s not 
a bit modern in some things.” 

Silent as a ghost, Eda was at their heels. Sylvia looked 
at her, and was puzzled. 
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Emil was impatient to be done with this tour of inspec- 
tion—this farce, with Eda shadowing them like a detect- 
ive dogging two thieves in an art gallery. He turned with 
a scowl, to tell her to go back to her desk, but at the sight 
of her face, his tongue refused to move. : 

“And where does this door lead?’’ asked Sylvia. Her 
voice had grown polite, and far-a-way. Her eyes moved 
uneasily from Eda to Emil. 

“This is my room,” said Emil. He opened the door, 
and the strange trio walked in. Eda closed the door, 
softly, behind her. 

“My patients sometimes rest here after an operation. 
Here is a dressing table for them, so they can powder 
their noses before going outside. Here is their couch, 
and here is my bed—” 

Eda was at Emil’s side. “Our bed,” she quietly 
corrected. 

The girl shrank. ““What do you mean?” Her face was 
dead white. 

“Our bed,” she repeated, as though explaining a lesson 
to a very small child. “His—,” she pointed to Emil, 
“Mine.” She pointed to herself. 

Sylvia looked at Emil. He was silent, his hands in his 
pockets; staring at Eda as a child might stare at a father 
who steals his candy. Then he smiled, lifting one corner 
of his mouth and one shoulder. ‘This is ridiculous, — 
Sylvia,” he said. He touched his hand to her elbow. 
“Let’s get out of here.” 

Sylvia drew away from him. 

“Our bed,” Eda’s tones were shrill, as though she were — 
trying to make foreigners understand. “Do you see it © 
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now? He’s mine. You're going to marry him? On your 
wedding night you'll feel the scars that I’ve scratched into 
his flesh; you'll feel the scars where I’ve bitten him, where 
I left the mark of my teeth. I marked him, because he’s 
mine for always.” 

“It’s a lie,” said Sylvia. “I don’t believe you. Emil, 
isn’t it a lie?” 

“Yes, ask him if it is a lie,” cried Eda. “If you don’t 
believe either of us, marry him, and find out for your- 
self. I'll be there, betwen you, as I am now.” . 

Sylvia shurgged hopelessly. She walked to the door. 
Emil hurried to her. “Don’t listen to her, dear,” he 
whispered without conviction. ‘‘She’s crazed. There was 
a short affair. I admit it. But it has made her neurotic—” 

“Please, Emil.” Sylvia’s hand kept him from her. She 
turned, walked through the door. It slammed. Every- 
thing was over. Wife, eminence, settlement, Vienna— 

“Well,” said Eda coldly, “that’s that.” , 

“I didn’t think you had the dramatic ability,” said 
Emil. He was shaking. He wanted to choke her. You 
couldn’t choke ice. 

She said with some pride, ‘Well, I did break it up. 
You should give up this silly marriage idea that you have, 
Emil. It’s no use. Because I’ll always be on hand with 
my little story, and after she hears that, any woman who'll 
have you, won’t be the kind you’d touch, let alone, 
matty.” 

He went away, and did not return till late that after- 
noon. She handed him his engagement card but he 
dropped it limply. 

“Business is over,’ he said. ‘The office is closed. Pick 
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up your things, Eda, and get the hell out.” 

“You're trying to pull something on me. You'll never 
close this place, in spite of all your talking. You're stuck 
here. And while you’re here, you can’t afford to let me — 
nO.) 

While she was gathering her accumulation of belong- 
ings from the drawer, she said, ‘“What are you going 
to do?” 

“Plenty. I won’t be idle.” 

“You won’t be happy in anything else.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Of coutse not. In no other business will you find such 
a paradise of women.’ 

“Tm going to go into something where there are more 
women,” he said, “and better looking ones, too. Come 
on, get your hat—I want to get out of this goddam place.” 

“I’m coming. Where are you going to find more wo- 
men? she asked sarcastically. For the first time in weeks, 
she almost approached good humor. 

“On Broadway,” he said, “where I’m producing plays.” 

Her scornful laughter did not quite drown from her 
eats the click of the key in the lock as they left the office. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


MGIVE me your key,” said Emil. 

They stood in the lobby. Emil’s felt hat rose fan- 
tastically against the background of the building directory. 
She handed him the key. A porter trundled a can of 
sweepings past them, and a grey feather of dust fell 
lightly on her toe. Soon the porter would pick out the 
black letters that spelled EMIL WEBER MD—1402. 
There would be a blank space left marking the years he 
had spent there. She began to snicker. 

“Now don’t start crying here,” he said. ‘This may be 
an appropriate time for tears, but don’t shed them while 
I’m here. You brought this on yourself. If you hadn’t 
been such a dog in the manger, you might have kept 
this key until your hands turned blue. You would have 
had a job—” 

Her eyes were wet with tears. “I’m laughing,” she 
said. “That wasn’t a sob, it was a snicker. It strikes me 
very funny.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it should convulse you with humor 
to realize you've broken my engagement, ruined my fu- 
te 

“I wasn’t even thinking of that,” she denied. “I was 
thinking of blanks.”’ 
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“Blanks?” | 

“Well, blank, then, if you will be particular. There'll 
be one in that directory, you know, when you go.” 

“What of it?” he asked stupidly. He wanted to get 
away—away from this building and Eda and memories 
of spiral plans. He was afraid that she would continue to - 
hound him—like a dog baying on the grave of his master 
—and the new ghost of Emil Weber, abortionist, wanted — 
oblivion. “What of it?” he repeated. “Are you getting © 
hysterical?” 

“Not at all. I’m amused. You're leaving, and there'll — 
be a blank in that directory, memorial to the blanks of a 
thousand babies, and the willing ladies, and me.” 

“This is New York,” he said, “no space remains empty 
for long. Neither offices nor wombs.” ; 

“Only mine,” she said. 

“For Christ’s sake, stop pitying yourself. Do you ~ 
hear me whining? Haven't I lost everything today? — 
You've had your revenge.” 

Her lips mocked him. “How you suffer.” P 

‘Her father was going to send me to Vienna to 
study.” ' 
“Didn’t you just let me understand, that if I hadn't © 
provoked you into getting out today, I’d have the key — 
until my hands turned blue—and a job until that date, — 
too? So you really planned to leave as soon as you ~ 
married?” - 

“I would have given your position back to you when ~ 
I returned. Now you could go out selling yourself, before — 
I'd give you a job as scrubwoman in my office.” ul 

“Bunk. You've been waiting for a long time to oust 
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me, Emil. You're a cheat. I’m glad I played my card 
first.” 

“And you won your game. By the way, there’s a prize 
for you—for winning, you know.” 


myese 

“Tl send it to you. Goodby.” 
“Which way are you going?” 
“Downtown.” 

“T’'m going that way, too.” 
“Not with me.” 


“So,” she said. “Now you can say you want to be rid 
of me. You haven’t anything more to fear, because you 
haven’t anything to lose.” 

“Quite right. I am glad to tell you so. I’m tired of 
- your whining and reproaches, as though it were such a 
tragedy that you can’t have babies. You're still alive. 
You'll keep on enjoying yourself for a good many years 
to come. Have I done you such a terrible wrong in keep- 
ing you from spawning more puling, drooling brats into 
the world? You ought to thank me for the favor.” 

“You're rotten, Emil, she said wearily. “I don’t care 
about this joys of motherhood business. I don’t care if 
Til be living in a home or a furnished room when I’m 
fifty. You're not a family man, either. We've busted up 
that sort of thing for one another. You spoiled it for me, 
I spoiled it for you. We're even. We're starting at 
scratch, and we might as well start together.” 

“There’s more than you left in life for me,” said Emil. 
“And I’m out to get it. Goodby, Eda.” he left. 

She stood in the lobby. ‘Goodby Eda. She had bungled. 
Her legs were stiff and heavy. Too heavy to drag her 
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down the appalling years that stretched before her. She — 
started for the subway. Midway, she paused. 4 

She could not walk down the steps, fumble in her — 
purse for change, put the nickel in the slot, walk through 
the turnistile, pace the platform waiting for the train, — 
catching glimpses, meanwhile, of her ashen face in the 
chewing gum machines. 

She couldn’t go through with it. She was too tired. 
The everyday actions of the life that ached before her, — 
was more dreary than staying in after school to write — 
a word five hundred times. Brushing her teeth, combing — 
her hair, snapping a clasp, eating lettuce — miserable, — 
dreary, monotonous functions. These would comprise her — 
consciousness. No longer would she be immersed in some — 
excited anticipation, or happy memory—oblivious of the — 
details of her prosaic day. Now she must crawl wearily, — 
painfully from thread to thread in the leaf of life—blind a 
to its pattern. 4 

If she didn’t go home now, what would she do? Go 
to a cafe, and get something to drink? She remembered — 
her first solitary evening at the Royal. Women alone at — 
a table, woman alone at a table—. ‘Evidently that tre- 
frain is going to be my theme song,” thought Eda. No. — 
Getting a drink was too much trouble. She would go © 
home. Numbed, she began to walk—and automatically _ 
her feet carried her over the 7 pavements—all the 
dreary miles to her home. B 

As she neared her house, she saw a moving van in the — 
street. Ordinarily, she would have been curious, for she — 
and her aunt had lived so long in the house, that they 
knew every tenant. Today, Eda had no curiosity. — 2 
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She rode up to her floor in the lethargic elevator. 

The hallway was dark, and genteely shabby. She felt 
she had wandered a long way through sun and flame and 
bright electric glare; through murk and fog and black- 
ness, to return inevitably to this dim haven. 

“Maybe it isn’t over,” she told herself. “Maybe he'll 
come back to me.” Her mind played with the vision of 
Emil smiling at her behind the door when she would 
open it. Already she realized that she would drug her- 
self with poisonous hopes, as a drunkard pours cheap 
whiskey into a weakened system. Still, she couldn’t stop. 
“Maybe he’ll be behind that door,” she repeated to her- 
self. 

She opened it. “Eda?” Her aunt’s voice. “Have you 
gone crazy? Why do we need another bed? Did you go 
and buy another bed? You know we haven’t room in this 
flat to turn around in—and you go and buy—’” 

A knot tightened in Eda’s heart. “He couldn’t be so 
cruel,” she thought, before she looked. “It isn’t clever 
—and he couldn’t be so cruel.” Her eyes accustomed 
themselves to the dim light of the hall. Then she saw 
what the moving van, which she had noticed outside, 
had brought. Against the wall, leaned a spring, and 
familiar mattress. On the floor were the head and foot 
of the office bed. Tied below the knob of one bedpost, 
was a card. She bent to examine it. ‘Our Bed,” said 
Emil’s handwriting. ‘Use it in good health.” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


MIL walked west to Broadway, thinking with some 

satisfaction of the vindictive little triumph he had won 
over Eda. Now she’d know what he thought of her! Now 
he would put her out of his mind, and concentrate on 
more important matters. 

“Broadway—Fraudway,” he amended as he turned 
down the street of photomatons, “‘manufacturer’s outlet 
sales”, big new health drink, and movie posters exploit- 
ing the cosmic urge beneath signs calling attention to 
such other necessities of life as chewing gum, coffee, 
toothpaste, and yeast. 

The knowledge of his bank account jingled merrily 
in the pocket of his mind. The hope of respectability and 
matriage was temporarily punctured, but other bubbles 
floated above his handsome black head. He had the 
money for the carnival. He was determined to become 
the original Broadway Boy. 

For a moment, looking at the people who shoved and 
jostled him, he wondered if the title were worthwhile. 
The world’s most glamorous highway seemed to be com- 
posed mainly of cloak and suit men, platinum blondes 
who hoped they might be mistaken for Jean Harlow, 
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and phenomenons in yellow spats who neighed the fillies 
on the street, while they planned to play the ponies on 
the races. 

Then he saw Lionel Barrymore walk unobserved to a 
taxi, and his heart leaped. Those who made the romance 
of Broadway, were, of necessity, few. Masses were nec- 
essary to glorify the genius. He saw himself sitting in 
the upper councils, dictating the amusements of the 
crowd. 

After a comfortable, solitary dinner, and an evening 
at the theater, he arrived at the Royal. He decided, if 
Sylvia were there, he would make no humiliating over- 
tures. Let her sit on her narrow pinnacle of righteous- 
ness. She would feel the prick of loneliness. Let her 
attempt to console herself with other men. Soon she 
would realize that artists at love—and he had subtly 
demonstrated to her samples of his technique—were rare. 
She would succumb to that tropical illness called Emil- 
fever. And when his reputation was made, and his name 
assuted in the town, she would come to him, tearfully 
admitting that no woman can hope to possess all of a 
great man. 

He joined David Thorne at a table. Thorne looked at 
him curiously. ‘““Where’s Sylvia tonight?” 

“Sylvia?” Emil waved his hand carelessly. “How 
should I know?” 

“I thought you had a monopoly on her evenings.” 

“No. The child must spend some time with men who 
are closer to her own age and interests.” 

“And Eda?” 

“Christ, Thorne, do you think I never make a step 
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without a woman? How should I know where Eda is? 
Why should I give a good goddam where Eda is? Office 
is closed. Eda is gone. My private detectives haven't re- 
potted yet whether she is sitting in her bathroom, or lov- 
ing her man.’ 

“Well, calm down. I meant no harm by the question. 
I only meant it’s strange to see you without a woman. 
Now, now,” (as Emil’s jaws parted with an impatient 
snap) “No disgrace in preferring women. After all, 
there’s no pleasanter pastime than a female.” 

Emil, somewhat abashed by his outburst, uttered a 
mollified snort. “Thorne, you’re a studious man. Tell 
me if you were given the alternative—no more women, 
or no more books, which would you choose?” 

“Td say, lock the libraries. Well, then again, maybe 
I wouldn’t. Ask me that question in thirty years, and I'll 
say, “Books’.” Still I don’t know. It’s a poser. Let’s ask 
Gold.” He motioned to a lean, pleasant faced young man 
at an adjoining table. ‘‘Come here, Gold.” 

The young man rose amiably. ‘“‘Dr. Weber, Mr. Gold,”’ 
introduced Thorne. ‘Mr. Gold has just come from 
London to tty his luck on Broadway. He’s a playwright. 

The young man shrugged. “My luck’s a bloody cham- 
eleon. Try it on Broadway, and it turns the color of that 
depressed, gray street.” 

“Cheer up, said Thorne. “Broadway’s something of a 
chameleon, herself. She brightens up at night. Gold, 
Solomon over here, has propounded a question. “Maybe 
Net can answer it.” 

“I started my career in an information booth in a rail- 
road station. What is it?” 
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“If you could never have a woman again, or never read 
a line of print again, which would you choose?” 
“Could I have someone read aloud to me?” asked Gold — 
craftily. a 
“No,” said Emil. “The question is stated too briefly. 
The alternative to no women, is no books, music, or — 
plays.” ; 
“Hmph,” said the playwright. “I'll take the cash, and — 
let the credit go. Women are cash. The intellectual life — 
is credit.” 
“Here comes my wife,” said Thorne. “Don’t ask her — 
whether she’d take the printed page or me. She'd trade — 
me any day for a good novel.” i 
“So long, Thorne,” said Emil. He turned to Gold. — 
He decided he liked the young man. “You're a play- — 
wright, eh?” 4 
“Yes, I wrote ‘Ladies Are Lovely’. It was a success in 
London, but so far all I’ve got from it are ptoducer’s — 
promises. No money. I thought perhaps that the fepu- : 
tation in England might help sell it in this country.” E 
“T remember reading about the play,” said Emil. “y 
received excellent reviews.” 
“I’m going to see Woods and Hubert, tomorrow. If 
I get a good producer—” 
“If you get a good producer—what?” asked Emil. His 
eyes were bright with excitement. 
“If I get a good producer I'll be on my way to success,” : 
said Gold. 
“You’re on your way now,” said Emil. A 
Gold looked at him and was a bit startled. Damn it 
all, the fellow was looking at him as though he were | 
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telling him something important. ‘““What do you mean?” 
he asked. 

“You've found your producer,” said Emil. “Me.” 

“Are you telling me that you are going to produce 
my plays? I thought you were a doctor. How can you 
tell me this when you haven’t read my play?” 

“I’m a retired doctor. I’m going to produce plays, and 
shall start with yours, because I like your style. I’ve read 
other things that you’ve written. They have charm, and 
a gossamer wit—’’ 

Although Gold had never thought of his wit as ‘‘gos- 
samer’—applying to it, more often, such adjectives as 
“acid”, or “biting”, he was in no condition—at this mo- 
ment—to quibble with Emil over the etherealization of 
his humor. Stunned with good fortune, the young man 
stammered, “I feel like the ingenue of my play. Amaz- 
ing things were always happening to her. I could almost 
gasp ‘this is so sudden.’ ” 

Emil laughed paternally—enjoying the surprise of his 
ptotegee. “‘Let’s get out of here,” he said. “You have 
a copy of your play at your rooms?” 

“Yes, at the Algonquin.” 

“Come on.” 

Emil walked out of the Royal with the young man. 
They hailed a taxi. “‘Have you met any producers in New 
York?” he asked. 

“No, I’ve had difficulties in getting appointments. I 
have some letters of introduction. Pardon, if this is im- 
pudence, but you know, I’ve never heard of you.” 

“Of course you haven't. I’ve never produced, before. 
I’ve wanted to, all my life. You're my first venture.” 
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“I see,” said the young man. Some of the intoxication 
had faded from his voice. A frown appeared between his 
eyebrows. 

They entered the taxi, and soon drew up before the 
Algonquin. Gold led Emil to a comfortable suite. “Nice 
place, you have here,” said Emil, looking about with a 
not-too-impressed air. 

‘Too nice,’ said Gold regretfully. “I didn’t realize 
it was going to be so expensive. I’m getting out of here 
tomorrow.” : 

“You are, eh? Have you given notice?” 

rite ig 

“Then you'll call the desk, and inform them that 
you’ve changed your mind. You'll stay.” | 

Wane: 


“Young man, it won't be said of one of an author of 


mine that he can’t afford the Algonquin.” Emil un- 
screwed the cap of his fountain pen, and opened his 
checkbook. “‘Here’s your advance royalty. One thousand 
dollars.” 

“Oh, I say—” muttered Gold, overcome. He picked up 
the check, and looked at it as though it were a compli- 
mentary ticket to‘fame and fortune. | 

“Tm having more fun tonight than I’ve had in years,” 
said Emil. “Who needs women? I'll take the mental 
pastimes.” | | 

“They're brief, too,” said Gold. He thought “one — 
thousand dollars,” and was suddenly conscious that the 
Atlantic separated him from the young lady on whom he 
would like to spend this money. “You would like to — 
read the play, now?” he asked. " 
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“Oh, the play,” said Emil, as though that were an in- 
cidental. “Yes, of course, the play.” 

From its portfolio, Gold tenderly took his manuscript. 
Emil seated himself in the armchair, and sipping the 
whiskey and soda that his host made for him, began to 
read the drama with a severe professional air. 

Gold watched him eagerly, his expression shadowing 
and brightening with each impression that the typewritten 
pages made upon Emil. Emil looked up from his perusal 
of the second act. “Of course a great many changes will 
have to be made in this,” he said. 

“Of course,” said Gold eagerly, fingering his check. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


HUS began Emil’s career as a producer. He made 

lavish changes in Gold’s manuscript with such an air 
of assurance that the young playwright actually believed 
Emil knew his business. 

“American audiences have queer tastes,” privately 
thought the Englishman. 

He hired a second rate theatre for rehearsal. He was 
blithely charged first-rate prices—which he paid, think- 
ing that its worth equalled the price. 

His attitude to his project was like that of the doting 
elder Chrysler to his son, Junior. You want it? Take it. 

For a long time he had admired the scenes of the 
painter, Slavinsky. He hired Slavinsky at a fabulous sum. 
Although the artist’s metier was the exotic, he set him 
to work painting the background of rural England. 

It was in the casting of characters that Emil enjoyed 
himself the most. He ran hurriedly through the casting 
of the male roles, because he wasn’t interested. But on 
the women’s roles, he spent much time. Although the 
script only called for three women, Emil prevailed on 
Gold to insert a garden party scene, that more extras 
might be included in the play. Although it was a period 
play, and dresses were to be worn long, Emil privately 
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inspected every pair of knees and ankles before admitting 
their owners to his company. 

The cast was practically assembled. Still, Emil had not 
found a leading lady to his satisfaction. The petite 
blonde, who offered him her personal as well as profes- 
sional services, disgusted him. “I'l take no chances of 
failure through monkeyshines with women,” he decided. 

Voluptuous blondes, and part redheads, baby faces, 
vampire faces, healthy-typical-American-girl faces, all 
left him dissatisfied. For the leading role, he wanted a 
woman who would combine charm, poise, breeding, and 
intelligence with the ability of Duse, appeal of Aphro- 
dite, Mona Lisa, and Tiffany Thayer’s savage heroine. 
For this paragon he searched with increasing bafflement. 

One afternoon, during the two hours of leisure in a 
busy day, he went to a matinee to see Genevieve Booth, 
an actress who had long attracted him. The woman had 
not spoken three lines when he realized she was the exact 
type he wanted. 

In the intermission between the first and second act, 
he went backstage. Genevieve Booth was in her dressing 
room. She looked at his card. “I’m not sure what he is, 
but he’s making a splurge on Broadway,” she said to her 
maid. ‘Show him in.” 

Then she drew her softest robe of Chinese design 
around her lovely shoulders—and leaned back in her 
chair, with the most wistful expression—for Miss Booth — 
had heard the death rattle of the play she had espoused, 
and was out to get her widow’s pension. 

Emil demanded, ‘Miss Booth, when does your con- 
tract expire?” | 
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“With this play,” she said, “and the play is expiring 
now. Didn’t you hear its dying gasps?” 

“No,” said Emil. “I was doing some gasping myself, 
looking at you. You're exactly the type I want for my 
play. Five hundred dollars a week. Do you accept?” 

Miss Booth directed a long, cool glance at Emil. “Are 
you aware, Dr. Weber, that Woods gives me a hundred 
and fifty a week?” 

“You're being exploited.” 

“Woods pays me for my acting. Professional service 
is all that is included in my contract.” 

Emil Weber did a masterpiece of acting, and managed 
to look insulted. “You misunderstand,” he said with huffy 
dignity. “I think you are worth five hundred a week as 
the star of my play. There are no strings to my offer.” 

Miss Booth drew a slim white hand across her fore- 
head. She felt slightly dizzy. She thought there must be 
some hook within this succulent bait of fortune. “Whose 
play is it?” she demanded. “Who else is in the cast? 
When will it be produced, and where? Who is the 
backer?” 

Emil mentioned Gold’s name — which was not un- 
known in theatrical circles, listed well known names in 
his cast, and finally explained that he was the backer. 

Miss Booth appraised him. His very posture radiated 
wealth and security. She extended her hand, and her 
cool fingers closed over his in a firm clasp. 

“You're on, Doctor,” said Miss Booth. “If you're 
paying me five hundred a week, the only thing I can do 
is to prove that I’m worth it.” 


Sn is 
————— 
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Rehearsals proceeded at a merry pace (for the mem- 
bers of the payroll). The head of the usher’s union de- 
cided that Emil needed twelve, instead of the regulation 
half dozen, men. Emil hired twelve members of the 
ushet’s union, and purchased uniforms for them — of. 
hopefully durable material. 


The head electrician suggested a need for seven helpers 
—his brothers and brothers-in law were hired, and on 
the unexpected profits of this job jointly purchased the 
summer house at Rockaway for which their wives had 
been clamoring. 

Miss Booth’s younger sister, Nancy, was tickling 
Satan’s chin with idle hands, and Miss Booth decided 
what the youngster needed for a safety valve was a job. 
Emil provided it. | 

Day after day he supervised direction, and revised 
lines, until soon he felt that the entire play was wholly 
his own creation. He conceived publicity stunts, culti- 
vated the friendship of newspaper men, through whom he 
hoped to meet the critics—and generally conducted him- 
self like a human dynamo. Most indefatigibly of all, he 
signed checks. 

Like a rush job new skyscraper, his name sprang up to 
eminence in the town—almost overnight. Actors, me- 
chanics, advertising men, prop men, printers, whispered 
his name from ear to ear. He was the most magnificent 
sucker that had cheered their barren lives in years. While 
his money lasted, they would enjoy themselves. 

For years, Emil had known only the reverence tendered 
him by pregnant ladies, Eda, and head waiters. Now he 
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moved like an emperor between lines of well-paid em- 
ployees who bowed and scraped. 

The night before the company was to leave for the 
try-out at Providence, he dropped in at the Royal with 
Gold. 

In the weeks which had elapsed since his meeting with 
Emil, Gold had visibly lost weight. There was a resigned 
look in his eye which was the last form of despair. He 
appeared numb as a mother who has passed through the 
ordeal of seeing her child torn by wolves before her very 
eyes. 

“Well, what are you going to order, Gold?” asked 
Emil genially. “How about a smoked sturgeon on rye?” 

“Yes, smoked sturgeon,” said Gold in the tone of one 
who is used to agreeing. “Yes, that will be fine.” 

But when the sandwiches atrived, Gold absently-mind- 
edly extinguished his cigarette in the bread, and stared 
into space while his coffee colled. 

“What's the trouble?” demanded Emil. Nervous?” 

With a start of surprise Gold jerked himself back to 
his surroundings. “Nervous?” he asked stupidly. 

“About America’s reception of your brain child?” 

“Oh, no,” said Gold truthfully. “I have no doubt at 
all as to the outcome of the play.” 

“It’s going to be a smash hit, all right,” said Emil 
comfortably. ‘“‘Yes, that brain child,” he repeated the 
phrase as though enchanted with it—‘is going to be a 
credit to the papa. And may I add,” he concluded mod- 
estly—“‘to its tutor.” 

Gold’s lips parted, hesitated between a speech and 
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silence, then opened, doggedly. “My brain child? The 
little bastard bears my name. That’s all.” 

Emil bristled beneath hurt pride. He said, “You your- 
self admitted changes were necessary in your play—the 
very first evening that I read it.” | 

“You had just given me a thousand dollars,” said 
Gold. ‘Could I doubt anything you said? Let’s talk 
about something else. The new girl at the ‘Ballyhoo’ the 
baseball score—Oh, there’s Thorne.” 

Thorne approached their table. “Well, Emil,” he 
said as he seated himself, “tomorrow is your big night.” — 

Gold uttered a low, hoarse whinny, that might have 
been interpreted as a groan. 

“Your big ordeal,” said Thorne genially. 

“No ordeal,” said Emil. “It will be duck soup. I 
can’t understand this business of suspense before open- 
ing night. It seems to me, the outcome should be as 
surely foretold as the outcome of a cake baked by a Gold 
Medal recipe. No, I never baked one, but I used to see 
them advertised on the back covers of magazines that 
my lady read religiously.” 

“Don’t malign your lady,” said Thorne. She didn’t 
read womens magazines. She was more likely to read the © 
‘New Yorker.’ ’ 

“How do you know which lady I’m referring to?” 
asked Emil coldly. “Anyway her reading tastes are out- 
side the question. What I started to say is that if you put 
perfect ingredients in a play—perfect cast, direction, play, 
scenery—spare no expense—it’s bound to be a success. 
There’s no chance about it. It’s a sure thing.” 

Again Gold snorted. Emil said indulgently, putting 
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an atm about Gold’s shoulder—“This young Barry to 
whom you introduced me—” 

“Will soon be barried,” cried the playwright unhap- 
pily, and then uttered a long howl of anguish. ‘‘Broad- 
ways done it to me,” he explained. “I never punned 
before.” 

“He has reason,” said Thorne. “I hear you’ve prac- 
tically redone the play.” He shook his head sympathetic- 
ally, as though already looking upon a bier. 

“T tell you I’ve got a hit,” said Emil. 

Thorne was poker-faced. “You don’t believe me!” 
demanded Emil. 

“Frankly, I don’t.” 

“T have the best cast, finest author, and most excellent 
direction on Broadway.” 

Thorne yauwned. ‘‘You’re fortunate to be opening 
in Providence,” he said. “The audience there will pre- 
pare you better than any words of mine, for your flop 
in the city.” | 
- “I suppose you’d laugh if I leased the Hubert theater 

for the run of my play?” said Emil. 

“I suppose I would, said Thorne. “You can’t get in 
there, man.” 

“Hubert’s man has accepted a round trip ticket to 
Providence,” said Emil. ‘Tomorrow night he'll see the 
play, and tomorrow night—I’ll bet you anything you 
want, and two to one—at that—he’ll ask me to take the 
Hubert theater.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


TRYOUT night in Providence. Behind scenes, Gold 
pleaded in Miss Booth’s ear, “Darling, say yes.” 

‘But I don’t dare,” said Miss Booth. 

‘Please.’ 

“If the play fails—he’ll blame me—” 

‘Listen, you liquid-spined, kow-towing, pale-livered 
idiot,” rattled Gold, with a facility that proved he had 
often applied these same epithets to himself. ‘‘Listen to 
me.” His chin was firm and his lips were set resolutely 
for the first time since he had accepted Emil’s check at 
the Algonquin. “You do what I say, or we'll all be 
laughing-stocks. You'll do the moonlight scene as I 
wrote it.” 

I have to do it as Dr. Weber re-wrote it. He’s so fond 
of the nostalgia line.” 

“You'll be doing him a kindness to-omit it. Say ‘yes’?” 
He fixed Miss Booth with a fierce and menacing glare. 

“Yes,” she quavered. She was a fine specimen af wo- 
manhood, statuesque, firm-bodied — a gracious, deep- 
throated Amazon, but under the savage gaze of the frail 
playwright she seemed to shrink and dwindle. 

Gold nodded curtly, and walked out to sit on a tool 
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box behind a painted apple orchard, and quaff great 
draughts of whiskey. 

Emil strode into Miss Booth’s dressing room. “Knock 
‘em dead, darling,” he said cheerfully. “And put over 
the moonlight scene to bring the house down. Remember 
the way I told you to shade the word ‘nostalgia’. That 
tear in your voice will wring their hearts.” 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Booth. Her hands were cold, her 
palms wet, and she wished she had never left the ladies’ 
wear department ten years ago, for the stage. “I might 
have been a buyer by now,” she thought miserably. 

The curtain rose. The play began. Miss Booth com- 
promised nervously between the demands of the pro- 
ducer and those of the playwright, and succeeded in 
disappointing every one—including the audience. 

Bleak silence gripped the audience on the laugh lines, 
and laughter nipped the heels of the actors’ pathos. 

“Hick audience,” thought Emil. “Wait until this play 
hits New York!” : 

He was encouraged by the silence that enveloped the 
house as the play limped to its climax. “In spite of the 
fact that some of the subtleties have passed over their 
heads, they feel the universality of the theme,” thought 
Emil. ‘“They are too blunt to perceive the sophistication, 
but human enough to feel the emotion.” He looked 
gratefully to the audience, and was sure that they were 
spellbound. As the curtain fell, many mouths were agape, 
but the activities were the result of yawns, not fascina- 
tion. 

At midnight, Emil, Gold, and Miss Booth were in a 
compartment, on their way back to New York. “Did you 
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see Hubert’s man at the try-out?” asked Gold. 

“Certainly, he was there,” said Emil cheerfully. 

“Oh,” said Gold, achieving in a two letter word a 
whole octave of descending bass notes. 

“He looked pretty sour, too,” continued Emil happily. 
I guess he could have kicked his own fanny for letting 
a hit like yours pass by his company’s nose.” 

“Maybe he was sick because he hadn’t held his own 
nose, during the play,” suggested Miss Booth bleakly. 
“God, what a flop, what a flop, what a flop. Never in 
my ten years on the stage—I must be beaten—because 
never before have I admitted how long I’ve been on the 
stape—never in my ten—no—eleven years of theatrical ex- . 
perience did I go through such hell.” 

“We're all done for,” said Gold. He was completely 
wilted. 

“You goddamed crepe-hangers,” roared Emil. “The 
play is a success. It’s going over. Of course it was a 
shame, that Miss Booth forgot some of the revisions I 
tried to impress on her—” 

“Too bad she didn’t forget them all,” shouted Gold. 

The porter knocked on the door. ‘“‘Not so much noise 
in there,” he said. ‘““There’s folks wants to sleep.” 

“We just put two thousand people to sleep,’ Gold 
told the negro menacingly, “and now if we want to 
waken a few, we're entitled to.’”” His hair was dishevelled 
and his eyes burned in his pale face. The negro backed 
out hurriedly—as Gold said in blood-curdling tones to 
Miss Booth—‘Put that gentleman to sleep, darling—just 
smother him with the nostalgia line—with a tear in your 
BOle 
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The darky sprinted down the corridor. “Crazy,” he 
told himself. “Loco. All three.” : 


The next morning, before rehearsal, Emil called on the 
Hubert delegate whom he had so proudly invited to the 
try-out. 

With the Providence morning paper tucked tenderly 
under his arm, Emil entered Varicks office. 

Varick was leaning back in his chair, yawning as 
though all the oxygen on Forty-Fifth Street could not re- 
plenish his wilted lungs. 

“Ambitious guy,” said Emil. “Hubert keeps your nose 
to the grindstone, eh? You ride half the night, and come 
to the office bright and early this morning. I could use 
a conscientious chap like you in my own organization.” 

Varick widened his jaws inelegantly. “Train rides 
don’t tire me. I’m still yawning from the effects of your 
so-called play.” 

“Yeah?” You're closing your eyes to hide the gleam 
of jealousy.” | 

Varick looked long and curiously at Emil. The con- 
templation of this phenomenon seemed to lift Varick 
from his weariness. ‘What's your game, Weber?’ he 
demanded. “Are you playing dumb, or are you really 
too thick-skulled to realize that you have brought the 
world’s worst play to Broadway?” 

“Don’t take my word for it,” said Emil. “Read this.” 
He thrust the review of the Providence paper under 
Varick’s nose. | 

Varick looked at the criticism. He saw sentences— — 

phrases—delightful satire—dagger of irony buried to its 
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jewelled hilt in wit—sympathetic performance of Miss 
Booth—startling climax—” 

“Well?” said Emil cooly. He looked very smug. 

Varick made a strange sound. It started as a low 
rumble behind the bottom button of his vest, mounted 
with gathering force to his throat, and finally shook his 
whole body in a mighty paroxysm. There is something 
embarrassing in the sight of a bull-necked man with 
heavy, unshaven jowls, shaken by the gigles—more 
embarrassing than the sight of a strong man’s tears. Emil, 
however, wasn’t distressed—he was much too angry. He 
didn’t even pound Varick on the back, when the gentle- 
man’s laughter caused a throat disturbance which nearly 
choked him. Emil rather hoped that he would choke. 

When he had managed to calm himself, Varick said, 
“That dramatic critic is a friend of mine.” 

“So what?” queried Emil sarcastically. “I suppose 
you asked him to do me a good turn?” 

“Of course not. The veracity of the press must be pre- 
served above personal consideration. You see this critic, 
Kane, happened to be drunk last night. When I left 
him at eight-thirty last night, he was sleeping soundly in 
the back room of a speak-easy. There was an earnestness 
in his breathing that warned me it would be useless to 
wake him with cold water, or dynamite. So I let him 
sleep, and went to the theater. But before I left, I slipped 
some clippings of London reviews in his pocket. They 
gave him an idea of the plot, and—’ Varick studied the 
Beardsley-like phraseology of the criticism, “and he hasn’t 
done so badly with the slim material he had.” 

Emil, who had been wilting like a stout man’s collar 
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beneath the fiery rays of VWarick’s disclosure, now at- 
tempted to straighten himself with some show of non- 
chalance. “Bunk,” said Emil. ‘What does a small town 
review matter? I’ve had enough of this horseplay. I’m 
a busy man. Look here, Varick, I’ve a business propo- — 
sition to take up with you.” 

“What is it?” 

“T want to rent one of your theaters for the run of the 
play.” 

“For the run of the play?” repeated Varick, his mouth, 
again twitching with amusement. ‘““You mean for a 
night.” 3 

“Never mind, about the length of time. I want your 
theater. What's the price?” 

“Son-of-a-gun. You are a game idiot,” said Varick 
with some admiration. “All right. I’ll make you an out- 
right agreement with you. Ten thousand is our usual 
minimum for a run of the play contract. I'll rent you the 


theater on a weekly basis. Six thousand a week. If it — 
runs for more than two weeks, you can make your own 


terms on the rental. I don’t think you'll be dictating any 
terms.” oh 
“Tl give you a two weeks advance—now,”’ said Emil. 


As Varick pocketed the check, he said without ani- 


mosity, ““You’re a sucker, Weber. I’m not making as big 
a sucker of you as your cast, author, artists, and laborers 
have done. Still—I shouldn’t kick. I’m getting my share.” 
No chorus girl had ever received so approving a glance 
from Varick’s eye, as he now directed on the round, full 
figures of the check. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-I wo 


HE play ran for nine nights. By the second Monday, 

no one could accuse the gallant farce of exhibitionism. 
It played to a deserted house. 

Varick looked severely at his proud image in the mir- 
ror. “Tschk,” he reproved himself. ‘I’m beginning to 
feel that I’m a financial genius, when the truth of the 
matter is, I’ve cleaned up because Weber is theatrically 
disingenious.” 

However, Dr. Emil Weber, would not admit his fail- 
ure. Like a bride who ruins her first batch of biscuits, 
he was sure that the fault lay not in himself, but in his 
ingredients. He was sure that he would yet become chef 
supreme of Broadway’s amusement table. 

His account showed a large gap on the credit side. 
But in his pride there was no deficit. 

He sat at his favorite table at the Royal, ordered Her- 
man to bring more water, and pondered a re-coup. “The 
trouble with the play,’ he told himself, ‘‘was that it was 
too ordinary. Now I shall try something bizarre, novel, 
unique—something that’s never been done before—some- 
thing that will catch the imagination of the whole play- 
going world.” He spied Thorne on the other side of 
the room, and decided to join him. 
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As he walked across the room, he heard a man remark 
in low tones—but not too low for his sharp ear—“The 
play should have been an abortion.” | 

He walked on, as though he had not heard; seated him- 
self at Thorne’s table without losing the calm expression — 
—which he had cultivated since his fiasco. “Just over- 
heard a remark about my play,” he observed. “It was 
said—my play should have been an abortion.” 

I agree,” said Thorne gravely. “If you could have 
done away with it, quietly, and decently, before it ever 
saw the light of day, you might have spared yourself 
disgrace.” | 

“It was a valuable experience,” said Emil. “I learned 
from it—and I won’t make the same mistakes again.” 

‘No, not the same mistakes. But, tell me, you’re not 
going to produce another play?” 

“Of course Iam. Do you think I'll be discouraged by 
one loss?” Emil was almost indignant. | 

Thorne smiled. “Weber I know of some lovely, sub- 
waters acres on Long Island. If you must throw your 
money away—sink it there.” 

“The joke will be on you, Thorne. I’m considering 
a play that is a knock-out.” 

Thorne shrugged. “You’ve worked hard for your 
money. I hate to see you lose it.” 

‘You mean you'll hate to see me double it.” 

“Weber, you'll do better as Saint Malthus of New 
York, than as the Patron Sucker of Broadway.” 

‘Because I produced one box office flop, doesn’t mean 
I can’t produce plays. What was the trouble with my 
play? What is the biggest fault of every luke-warm 
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drama that’s now on the legit?” 

“Well, what is it?” asked Thorne amiably. 

“They're all the same. They’re machine-made. Mod- 
ern sex-cracks, festooning the eternal triangle. People 
are tired of triangles. Did you ever think they might 
like to look at cubes, squares or—” here he lowered his 
voice hoarsely—‘“‘the straight line for a change?” 

“What are you hatching now?” asked Thorne, amused. 
“Geometrica Mysticus? I’m afraid failure has gone to 
your head, Weber. Shakespeare, Moliere, and Andro- 
medes have been popularized, but I doubt if you’ll have 
much luck bally-hooing Pythagoras.” 

“I'm going to try something that has never been done 
before,” said Emil. “Something unique. It will start a 
new dramatic form.” 

“There’s no money in experiments,” said Thorne. 
“And you want to make money, dont you?” 

“Of course. Profits are a sign of success. And this 
play will earn plenty of profits. I tell you, Thorne, it’s 
amazing. And it will cost almost nothing to produce, 
because—it has only one setting, and one character.” 

“Hmm. Who wrote it?” 

“Levin,” said Emil confidentially. 

“God!” Thorne clapped his hands to his head. “Don’t 
touch it. He can’t write. He’s an uninspired madman.” 

“T've already bought the play.” 

“For how much?” 

“Five hundred outright,” said Emil. “This time I’m 
over-paying no one.” 

“That’s more money than that bum ever had at one 
time in his life,” 
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“The play is worth more. But I was determined to 
get it at my price. No royalties. It’s my property, entirely. 
He sold it to me with only one stipulation—” 

“What?” asked Thorpe.” 

“That he choose the player. I think he’s right. I 
admit I didn’t do so well in choosing my last cast.” 

“He'll probably pick his wife,” groaned Thorne. 

Thorne was right. When Emil saw his dramatis per- 
sona, his heart failed him. Mrs. Levin had managed to 
hold her husband for ten years; but Emil doubted if she 
could hold an audience for ten minutes. 

Producer, author, and star, went to Sardi’s for dinner. 
Emil had an uneasy feeling that the other diners in the 
place were regarding the odd trio with some amusement. 
Levin had refused to have his beard cut, claiming that it 
never should be said of him that his simple habits were 
corrupted by sudden wealth. “I’m a simple man,” he 
said, ‘‘in my tastes, dress, and work.” 

Mrs. Levin, on the other hand, was already clothed 
like the sensation she expected to be. Emil decided the 
reason the husband had no haircut, was because his wife 
had received no change from the dressmaker. 

“Dear Dr. Weber,” said Mrs. Levin in hushed tones 
over the soup, “we are pioneers of a new movement in 
the theater.” 

Levin nodded. ‘““The new era—the monodrama.” 

“He is the James Joyce of the theater,” said Mrs. Levin 
fondly. “His ideas are more startling than O’Neill’s. 
Don’t you think so, Dr.?” 

“Of course,” said Emil with faint conviction. ‘Thats 
why I bought the play.” 
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“Did you get a theater?” asked Levin, picking up his 
lamb chop with simple dignity between thumb and fore- 
finger. 

“Yes, today,” replied Emil. “I’ve rented the Picca- 
dilly.” 

“Good,” chorused the Levins. “We can put the play 
on in a week.” 

Levin patted his wife’s cheek—thus marking not only 
his own face and tie, but her expensive make-up, with 
souvenir of his good dinner. 

“Stop, Fool,” she said sharply, slapping his hand away. 

“She needs very little rehearsing,” explained Levin, 
unperturbed. “That’s a wife for you. She has gone over 
the script with me line by line, as it grew. She knows 
every shade of meaning, every subtlety of expression.” 

Mrs. Levin relaxed, beamed, and tried to look modest 
as a headline speaker during the chairman’s introduction. 
For the remainder of the dinner, husband and wife con- 
tinued, unruffled, the meeting of their mutual admiration 
society. 

Emil said, “The play goes on a week from this Mon- 
day. I'll start the publicity ball rolling tomorrow.” 


The following Monday night, the heavily advertised 
monodrama played to a full and curious house. Few 
people left after the end of the first act. They still 
thought something might happen—that some surprise 
was in store for them. 

In the “Tabloid Times” the next morning, Weinkamprt, 
dramatic critic, wrote: “I sat through the first act. I was 
afraid to walk out. I thought the play might surprise 
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me, and before the curtain fell for the first intermission, 


the stage would be enlivened with a chorus of beauties, 


laughing with the audience in their relief. Nothing 
happened. ‘The curtain fell. I sat through the second 


act. My hope for some flash of gayety was gone. Iknew — 


there would be no chorus. But then I throbbed with a 


new anticipation. Perhaps the sole character would be ~ 


murdered, and the play would careen ahead without a 
player? That indeed, thought I, would be recompense 
for a long and dreary career as a first-nighter. But Mrs. 
Levin was not murdered. The curtain fell on the second 


act. During the third act, I tried to rise and walk out. 


I tried, but I could not move. I was bored stiff. 
Reading this review, Emil, although privately sharing 

some sentiments with the reviewer, still hoped this was 

an attitude suitable only for the low-brow readers of the 


“Tabloid Times.” Perhaps the intelligentsia would find : 


more merit in the performance. 
Tuesday night he did not go to the theater. He got 


drunk, instead. 
Wednesday afternoon, he went to the matinee. On 


the stage, postured the lone performer. In the theater, 


sat a lone observer. 
He picked his way towards the audience, and sat down 


beside her. She was asleep. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


MIL slept. His second venture had inked another 

four digit figure in red on his accounts. His body was 
tired, and his mind had selected slumber in preference 
to the humiliating memories which pricked his brain. 

The solitary spectator whom he had encountered at 
the matinee of his monodrama, unfortunately turned out 
to be a feature writer. Refreshed by her little rest at 
the play, she wrote an article which was syndicated, 
rippled across the country, and sank in a pool of mirth in 
Hollywood. 

So. Emil slept, shifting uneasily in his bed littered 
with the cracker crumbs of the fiasco. 

It is one rather decent reserve on the part of a hard- 
boiled Providence, that she has not yet allowed some 
scientist to equip humans with vest pocket radio sets 
so they may tune in on what their friends are saying 
about them. 

If Providence had sponsored this diabolical discovery, 
there would have been no sleep for Emil. 

Having small faith in God, woman, or his clipping 
bureau, he wore himself out combing every paper in the 
town for one kind word about himself. Weeks ago, he 
abandoned all hopes of such blessing; now he kept his 
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morbid nose to the grindstone of the press, because he 
could not pull it away. 

He attended countless dinners, meetings, and lectures 
of the intelligentsia, hoping to catch in his wistful ear, 
some kindly mention of his attempt. The intellgentsia 
did not bother. 

Someone told him that an Iowa college dramatics 
coach had written an enthusiastic article in defense of his 
experiment, and Emil haunted the out-of-town paper 
stand on Forty-Second Street, until the proprietor ob- 
tained for him a copy of the paper in which the profes- — 
sor’s article was quoted. Someone had made a mistake. 
The quotation referred to another play. 

So it was lucky for Emil that he could never know all 
the times and places his name was mentioned, or he 
would have torn himself into bits, in an attempt to hear 
everything. 


In the Berg home, Sylvia was entertaining her new 
fiance at dinner. Having been kissed into desire by 
Emil, the energetic young girl had lost no time in finding 
an outlet for the dynamo which Emil had released. 

“Did you read Winchell’s crack about Dr. Weber?” 
asked the fiance, a young man who was doing some bril- 
liant trapeze work beneath the Big Top of Wall Street, 
above the safety net of his father’s fortune. 

He seems to be providing the papers with a great deal 
of humorous material,” said Sylvia guardedly. 

“He has made his name a myth on Broadway,” said 
the young man. “I think he has definitely deposed the 
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mother-in-law joke, and established himself as the King 
Butt of stale humor.” 

“That isn’t fair,” said Sylvia. 

“Of course one must defend one’s ex-fiance,” said 
the young man sarcastically. “Otherwise it reflects on 
one’s own taste, don’t you think?” 

“He’s a very clever person,” said Sylvia stubbornly. 

“Ah, he’s tuched the womanly chord of pity. Why 
don’t you go to him and comfort him in his failure?” 

“Jack, I’ve told you a hundred times that I never want 
to see him again.” 

“You still love him, Sylvia.” 

“I’m almost afraid to marry you, Jack; I think you'll 
always torture me with your jealousy.” 

“Are you looking for an excuse to break this engage- 
ment?”’ 

The evening dragged on, strained and cold. Jack 
played solitaire; Sylvia flipped the pages of a magazine. 

Finally she laughed, a laugh containing less mirth, than 
appeal that Jack should think so. 

“What are you giggling at?” he demanded. 

“This picture. Look.” She showed him a caricature 
of Emil. 

Jack said, “He doesn’t look that way to you.” 

Sylvia put her arms about Jack, and kissed him. “Yes,” 
she said softly. ‘That's the way he looks to me. A cari- 
cature. Oh, can’t you see, darling, that it’s only because 
I am so dreadfully ashamed I ever kissed him, that I try 
to make him seem less ridiculous than he is?” 
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Doctors Krause and Levy, and two learned colleagues 
were playing pinochle. 

“Well, our lamb strayed from the fold,” said Levy, — 
“and now he’s eaten by the wolves.” | 

“You mean our black sheep,” said one of the men. 

“A lucrative black sheep,’ mourned Krause. 

“Damn right. If he loses all his money, it serves him 
right. He shouldn’t have left a good paying business. 
Besides, I miss the commissions.” 

“We all do.” 

“Since he left on his wild goose chase—” 

“And there hasn’t been a chicken in it,’ yawned 
Krause. 

“A half wit is better than no wit at all,’ said Levy 
tolerantly. “As I was saying, before he left on this wild 
goose chase, my income provided me a comfortable mar- 
gin for whisky, women, and golf. Since he ran out on 
us, I’ve had to cut out women and golf.” 

“Maybe he'll come back.” 

“No, he claims he’s through.” 

Krause put his fingertips together, and assumed a pul- 
pit expression. “It just goes to show what happens to a 
man when he tries to reform,” he said righteously. “De- 
struction, humiliation, and a dull time. Emil never should 
have strayed from illegitimacy.” 

“When his money is gone, he’ll come back to his old 
tacket,” predicted Levy.” | 

“That will be years. He saved plenty—”’’ 

“One year at the most. Then he’ll be forced to return.” 

“Godspeed the happy day. The ladies are becoming 
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terrible prudes, since he’s withdrawn the security of his 
skill.” 

“Horsefeathers,” said Krause. “Business isn’t the toy 
of Little Boy Blue. “He cant kiss his work goodby and 
leave, expecting his patients to be waiting for him, cov- 
ered with dust, until he returns.” 

“T’ve never run across another doctor with his skill,” 
said Levy honestly. 

“And I tell you there’s a chap on 72d Street— 
one of the other men. 

“Is he good?” 

“A wiz. Young man, just starting out in the world 
—but he has a flare for it—even more, I think than 
Weber—” 

“Perhaps we'll call on him tomorrow?” said Levy to 
Krause, and the partners nodded in unison. 


? 


’ said 


In a speakeasy on Fifty-seventh, sat the playwright 
Gold, with Varick of Hubert’s. 

“Then that’s settled,” said Varick. ‘We buy your 
play.” . 

“I dont dare feel jubilant over this transaction.” said 
Gold. “My last play was a miserable failure—” 

“That wasn’t your fault. That was Weber’s. He 
gummed evetything—script, cast, direction.” 

“No changes in this play without my consent,” said 
Gold. 

“O. K. Your dramatic instinct is sound. I'll trust it.” 

“I had a nightmare feeling during Weber's produc- 
tion,” confided Gold over the second bottle of wine. “A 
sense of a muddled spirit trying to flap its way to clarity. 
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He wanted to create the whole thing—my play, Miss 
Booth, the sets—in accordance with some dim percep- 
tion he had in his own mind. He succeeded in clouding 
everything.” 

“A man can’t spend years destroying life, and sud- | 
denly hope to create it—in the theater,” said Varick. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He made his fortune in abortions. He tried to make 
his name in art.” | 

“He’s dabbled too long in sterility,’ observed Gold. 

“But what amuses me,” Varick hitched his chair closer 
to the table, and leaned over the wine-stained cloth, “‘is 
that he has spent a young fortune—made a clown of 
himself—and didn’t even get a woman out of it.” 

‘Not one woman?” asked Gold, shocked. 

“Not even an ambitious chorine.” 

“Hmph.” Gold took a reflective sip. “Well, Varick, 
we made no outlay—and we've done better.” 

“We don’t need much money,” said Varick smugly. 
“We have charm.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


THINGS which look the most so, aren’t. This cryptic 
principle—Emil learned too late. 

He had observed that the largest orange is not always 
juiciest; that redheads are not always fiery, but are often 
phlegmatic; and that sleek, dark men with villainous 
mustaches have often been seduced by lisping girls, 
milked by charitable organizations, and cheated by their 
friends. : 

However, when Emil met Velma Martin, he did not 
think of oranges, Titians, or deceptive black mustachios. 
He thought of a border of rosebushes, a broad green lawn, 
and a white house with a lovely woman in it. 

On the whole, it was lucky for Velma that her maid’s 
little girl sprained her ankle the day that Emil first came 
up to the apartment. Elsbeth, the maid, brought the tot 
to work with her, because the child was feverish and cried 
at the prospect of being left alone all day in a furnished 
room in the East 80’s, while her mother ironed Velma’s 
satin step-ins, emptied ashtrays, and stacked empty ginger 
ale bottles on Park Avenue. Little Elsbeth wanted to see 
those fairy-tale chambers which her mother had described 
to her. | 
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So Elsbeth, knowing her mistress was easy-going and 
indulgent, set the child down before Velma’s kitchen 
table with a magazine and a pair of shears. Velma, wak- 
ing at noon after a pleasant party, heard the little girl’s 
voice, walked into the kitchen, and fell in love with the 
mite. To the mother’s delight, she carried the little girl 
into the living room, and proceeded to play games with 
her. 

In the meantime, Gold, whose bitterness against Emil 
had faded, and who was heginning to feel sorry for him, 
called on the disgruntled producer at his apartment. 

Emil was playing solitaire when Gold entered. One 
glass and a half-empty bottle of whiskey stood at his 
elbow. 

‘You need a shave and a Turkish bath,” said Gold. 

“T need a Turkish harem,” said Emil morosely. “I’m 
going batty.” 

“I should think you would go batty, secluding your- 
self in this belfry,” said Gold. : 

“It’s not a belfry, it’s a very nice penthouse,” said 
Emil, wearily indignant. “And I don’t feel like leav- 
ing it.” 

“You're not a disgrace,” Gold heartened him. “After 
all the most shameful thing you’ve done in the past year 
is to lose a lot of money.” 

“And provide copy for the columnists,” muttered Emil. 

“Yes, you’ve been their good provider,’ admitted 
Gold. “Well, anyway, Weber, it’s time you shook your- 
self out of this. Come on out with me this afternoon. 
We'll drop over to Velma Martin’s and have a few cock- 
tails. She always has good liquor.” : 
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“Who is Velma Martin?” asked Emil idly. He man- 
aged to win his game of solitaire by only cheating slightly 
—at the end—and now shuffled the cards again. 

“She’s an actress,” said Gold. “Or at least she was an 
actress. She’s not doing anything right now. She’s a 
charming person, Weber. Come on. It will do you 
good to get out.” 

“Feh,” shuddered Emil. “If I never see anyone con- 
nected with the theatre again, it will be too soon. Why 
should I move myself out of my comfortable chair to go 
and see some gin bitch? I have gin in my own closet. 
If I really want a woman, I have a little red book full of 
telephone numbers. But I don’t want to do anything, go 
anywhere, or see anyone—so go away, Gold.” 

Gold swept the cards to the floor, and pulled Emil by 
the scruff of the neck out of his chair. “Snap out of it!” 
He marched him to the bathroom, and ran hot water into 
the tub. ‘Now, sloth, you’ll bathe, shave, dress, and get 
some aif.” 

Emil grumbled, “I won’t take a bath, and I won't 
shave, and I won’t air. Do you want me to come with 
you looking like this?” 

“All right. Come with me looking as though you just 
tolled out of a freight car.” 

“I will,” said Emil with some satisfaction, “because I 
won't trouble to dress up for a gin bitch.” 

“Maybe you'll be sorry when you see her,” warned 
Gold. 

But when Elsbeth opened the door and admitted the 
two men into the apartment, Emil was not conscious of 
his unshaven chin or soiled collar. For the first time in 
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years—upon meeting a new woman, he did not think of 
Emil Weber. He thought of Velma Martin. 

Gold and he walked into the living room. At the 
threshold they paused. The shades were drawn. A fire 
glowed on the hearth. And in the light of the fire and 
the ivory tapers sat a woman—the most beautiful woman 
Emil had ever seen. Her golden head was bent tenderly 
over the curly dark one which leaned against her breast. 
Her lacey sleeve flowed backwards from a rounded elbow 
curved about the child. 

She turned, when she heard them, and laid a finger to 
her lips. “Ssh,” she said. Gold and Emil tiptoed into 
the room, and eased carefully into chairs, while she con- 
tinued to croon to the drowsy child. 

The dark, curly head drooped. The child slept. Velma 
turned to the two men with a smile on her sweet lips. 
Mist from the lullaby land to which she had led the little 
girl, still veiled her eyes. She made the veil stay for some 
time after it was ready to fade, for she knew it was be- 
coming, and besides, she had heard that Emil was a mil- 
lionaire. 

Then she rose, with the sleeping child nestled in her 
arms and said, “I will put her to bed. She will rest more 
comfortably there.’’ The truth of the matter was that the 
child could have rested every bit as comfortably in 
Velma’s lap, but Velma wanted to mix a drink. 

“God, I didn’t know there was anything like her left 
in the world,” observed Emil to Gold, when she had left. 

Velma returned and Gold formally introduced Emil to 
her. She said, “I’ve heard so much about you, Dr. Weber. 
I know your luck will turn.” 
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“Beauty, quick, warm sympathy, understanding—she 
has everything,” marvelled Emil to himself. Aloud he 
said, ‘“My luck did turn—this afternoon.” 

“I’m glad,” she said with a quick smile—apparently 
missing his meaning. (Velma had never missed anything 
in her life—not even a meal when she was broke). She 
moved to the sideboard and began mixing a drink. 

Emil was at her side. ‘““This’—he indicated the cock- 
tail shaker, isn’t like you.” 

The eyes she raised to his were alive with meaning. 
“Why do you say that?” 

He was thrilled—feeling that he—alone—had un- 
earthed the true Velma. “You don’t look natural with a 
cocktail shaker in your hand, and a cigarette.” 

She shrugged, wistfully and repeated a line she had 
used in a play, “We all have our masks. Will you put 
this glass of orange juice on the little table beside the 
baby?” 

“Of course,” said Emil in heartfelt tones, glad to fulfill 
any request she made of him. 

As he departed into the bedroom with the glass of 
orange juice, Velma gulped a generous sample of the 
drink she was mixing. A pleased smile illumined her 
holy countenance. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


WITHOUT a glance at the theatre page, Emil turned 
to the steamship notices. Broadway infuriated him 
like a five dollar ham sandwich choked in a cut-throat 


speakeasy. 
He read, “Tour of Soviet Russia—$500 and Up,” 
“Spend New Year In Havana,” ‘Mediterranean Cruises.” 


He sighed wearily, and dropped the paper on the thick 
tug. The thought of Velma Martin appealed to him more 
at the moment than a tour of Soviet Russia, New Year in 
Havana, or a view of the Bay of Naples. 

He reached for the phone, and called Velma’s number. 
“Hello,” came her voice, rich, and deep-throated. 

“What a woman!” thought Emil. Her voice registered 
her image upon his eyes, and he saw the softly-curved, 
gtacious form, and tender lips. “Womanly,” thought 
Emil, and smiled at himself for the reverent and old- 
fashioned adjective. “Velma, I’m very low. I want to 
come over to your apartment,” he said. 

“Good. I was just about to get in touch with you. 
There’s something I want to talk to you about.” 

“Tl be over in ten minutes.” 

Velma Martin’s apartment on Park Avenue was within 
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walking distance of Emil’s place. He walked jauntily, 
for the first time in weeks, down the street, to her door. 

As he rang the bell, he thought how much nicer a 
latch key would be. 

Velma opened the door. Each time he saw her he could 
not repress a gasp of pleasure at her appearance. Blonde, 
“spirituelle,’” tall, divinely proportioned, with a skin like 
camelias and eyes that were blue flame in the white altar 
of her face. Some years before she had created a sensation 
on Broadway, and she managed to impress people that 
she was still doing it. Therefore, when her name was 
mentioned, it was often said of her, “Velma Martin? 
She’s a beauty, and a real artist. I'll never forget her 
performance in “Springtime.” 

Velma Martin also possessed a peculiar genius which 
enabled her to make people forget how many years ago 
they had seen her in her masterpiece. 

She motioned Emil to the davenport, and sat down 
beside him, her small feet, shod in turquoise mules, rest- 
ing on a white, bearskin rug. She wore a white chiffon 
velvet teagown with a touch of turquoise at the throat. 

“Finding you was worth all my losses on Broadway,” 
said Emil. _ 

‘And may be worth a come-back,” she said. “Which 
is what I wanted to see you about. Murray has written 
a musical comedy. The songs are sure-fire. Listen to” 
this one.”” She moved to the piano, and began to play 
and croon, “I have everything but you, dear.” 

Emil scarcely heard the words, listening to the rich 
cadences of her voice, and watching her expressive face. 
“But Velma,” he said, when she finished, “musical 
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comedy isn’t your type. You should do something 
finer—” 

“Isn't my type?” Her fingers ran over the piano keys, 
awaking each one to a quivering life, as she sang, ‘Empty 
Bed Blues.” 

“You're good,” admitted Emil. “In fact, superb.” 

‘And each number is better than the one before,” said 
Velma eagerly. “No wonder your plays failed, Emil. 
First you tried the light satire, and then, the heavy in- 
tellectual. That doesn’t go over. People aren’t going to 
pay four-fifty plus tax, for an idea they can get out of a 
maroon covered book from the public library. The want 
twinkling knees, shaking hips, flashing smiles, and lots 
of bodeo-do.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose I should retire from producing 
without trying one musical comedy,” said Emil. “Three 
times and out. If this fails, I’m through.” 

“You're an angel,” she said. “The play’s angel—and 
my angel—no colloquialism intended.” 


Emil’s jinx held. The bogey which had pursued him 
since he locked the office on Lexington Avenue, still 
clung. “My jinx isn’t taking any chances of leaving dur- 
ing these times of depression,’ remarked Emil to Velma, 
in her apartment, the night the show closed. 

“You can joke about it,” she said stonily. “But it’s 
not so funny for me. I was so sure it would be a hit, thar 
I splurged. I spent every cent. You can play with plays 
as ahobby. The outcome doesn’t cramp your pocketbock, 
only your pride. You’ve still enough to live on. But look 
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at me—broke. And my stock as an actress down, too, 
since those nasty reviews.” 

“The critics were rotten,’ mused Emil. “If they hadn't 
panned it, I don’t think the public would have known it 
had a flaw. The audience didn’t dare enjoy it, after the 
brains of the press poked fun at it.” 

“Honestly, Emil, I think the papers ragged it because 
you produced it. They were so sure you wouldn't do 
anything good, that they came to the first night with their 
minds all made up in advance against it.” 

“That’s true. Well, ’'m through with Broadway.” 

“And what am I going to do?. Go to my desk. Look 
through my mail.” 

He walked to the dainty desk, and picked up an en- 
velope. A bill fell out—wrap—$500. He ran through 
the other bills. Lingerie, shoes, perfume, two dozen pairs 
of hose, evening gowns, fur coat, diamond necklace—” 

“Well,” she said. “What are you going to do about 
ite 

“What am I supposed to do?” 

“That’s not all. My rent is overdue, the telephone 
company is threatening to shut off my connection, and 
tomorrow I expect to find my lights shut off. And I’ve 
borrowed—God knows how much I’ve borrowed. A 
hundred here—fifty there—I don’t dare count it up.” 

“And if I pay these bills this month, won't there be 
just as many debts next month?” 

“Very probably.” 

“I can’t do it, Velma. I’ve lost heavily. I have very 
little left. And besides, I have responsibilities—My 
mother—”’ | 
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“All right. If you won’t pay them, there are others 
who will.” 

“You're an expensive woman, Velma.” 

“Of course I’m expensive. I’m accustomed to luxury, 
and I must have it. I prefer to take it from you, but if 
you can’t give it to me—well—,” she shrugged expres- 
sively. 

“If I pay your bills I'll have nothing left. So I'll simply 
be deferring losing you until another month.” 

“That isn’t true. You may be nearly broke, but you 
can make more. You've got a good racket. You made a. 
half million in it once, and you'll do it again.” 

“I’m through with all that.” 

“Then you are through with me, too.” 

“No, Velma. Listen to me. Stick by me. Ill find 
another business. Il make money.” 

“And what will you do with me, in the meantime? 
Stick me in a furnished room? You've got a business. 
It’s the one thing you know. Go back to it.” 

“I can’t.” 

“Very well. Good-by.” 

“Hold on, a minute. I didn’t say I won't. I said I 
don’t want to.” 

“You'll have a miserable time living without luxury, 
just as much as I,” she said. “You'll fail in everything 
else you touch, as sure as you failed in show business. 
You're a good abortionist, but a miserable showman. Be 
practical.” 

“All right,” he said. “Pll go back. I'll re-open the 
office. On one condition, only, Velma.” 

“What?” 
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“That you leave this kind of life, marry me, and have 
children.” 

She lifted her heavy-lashed, violet eyes, and gave him 
a long inscrutable look. The look might have meant 
that she was flattered, or touched, or appraising. Or it 
might have meant that she was examining some secret 
in the shuttered room which was her mind. “All right’, 
she said. 


So Velma and Emil were married. The office on 
Lexington Avenue was re-opened. Eda got her job back, 
and one of the first duties imposed upon her, was to call 
up the florist, and order lilies for Mrs. Emil Weber’s first 
week wedding anniversary. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


DA and Thorne sipped coffee at the Royal. There was 

a serenity in the girl’s eyes, as though she had ceased 
to expect anything of the furure, and had schooled herself 
to accept the droning of the days, and find some humor 
in their ceaseless mumble. 

“So you have your job back,” said Thorne. 

“Yes. I was surprised when I heared he re-opened the 
office. I expected him to succeed with his plays. But I 
was glad that he came back. I needed work. We buried 
the hatchet, and he took me back.” 

“And what about the other status—which went with 
your job,” asked Thorn. 

“Nothing like that—yet.” 

“What’s his attitude to you?” 

“He doesn’t notice me. But I don’t particularly want 
him to. I rather enjoy being the spectator.” 

“Then there are still occurrences in the office to amuse 
an observant audience?” 

“If you mean, his little pastimes with the other patients, 
no. Heavens, no. He’s quite the model husband.” 

“There’s a twitch at the corner of your mouth, Eda. 
You're hatching some joke. What is it?” 
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“It isn’t really funny,” she said. “In fact, it’s tragic, 
but I can’t help being amused.” 

“His tragedies have provided humor for a great many 
people. What’s the last one?” | 

“Surprisingly enough, his wife and I have become - 
quite friendly; she’s not a bad sort.” 

“She’s an interesting combniation. From the neck up 
—the orginal Gibson girl. From the neck down—” 

“The “It” girl,”, suggested Eda. 

“No, there’s a statelier bitchiness about her. From the 
neck down—Helen of Troy.” 

“Emil and she make an impressive couple.” 

‘Yes, it was inevitable that he take unto himself the 
most aristocratic species of female canine. She’s a long 
legged, white Russian wolfhound. He outgrew his small 
boy antics, he also discarded his passion for fox terriers.” 

“Hold on,” laughed Eda. “Do I come in the latter 
class?” 

“No, my dear. You're a large warm collie, with faith- 
ful brown eyes, and an adoring nose.” 

“But still—a bitch?” 

“Of course. All women are. The only offensive ones 
are the Pekes, and the mongrels with the blue ribbons 
around their necks.” 

“Well, Emil was certainly fooled. He thought he was 
getting a wife who was so far above the usual—” 

“And he nds she is levated from earth by the spiri- 
tual legs of a dachshund?” 

“I was going to tell you a story before you went off 
on this doggy tangent.” 

“I’m sorry. Go on, Eda.” 
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“Well, dachshund legs or not, Velma is a nice, ordinary 
person. When she first came to the office, I thought she’d 
either freeze me, or ignore me. She did neither.” 

“Does she know what was between Emil and you?” 

“Yes, he told her. He wasn’t taking any chances on 
my queering this affair, as I did the one with Sylvia. So 
he thought he’d beat me to it. Not that I would have 
said anything. I don’t want to hurt him any more. Isn’t 
it funny, David, I don’t give a damn any longer about 
pleasing or hurting anyone—including myself. Look at 
me, sitting here and talking and laughing.” 

“You look charming and vivacious tonight,” he said 
gallantly. 

“Mhmm.” She examined her face in her compact. 
“My lips curve up, and my eyes bright. That’s an auto- 
matic reflex, David—you know, like the frog’s heart that 
keeps on beating after the frog is dissected. I suppose, I 
should be encouraged by what has happened between 
Emil and Velma. But I’m not. What use is an old love 
to a dissected frog?” 

“It’s not your heart—but your brain that keeps on beat- 
ing,” said Thorne. 

_ “We promised to stop analyzing me,” said Eda. ‘Stupid 
subject. Let me get on with this story. The day she came 
up to the office, she invited me out to lunch with her.” 

“Did you go?” 

“Of course.” 

“How did he take that?” 

“He was very pleased. Like the man of the family 
who sees his wife and mother cease quarreling and go 
off to a movie together. Well, that noon we had a very 
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pleasant chat. She said he was so sweet to her—it hurt. 
I didn’t ask her what she meant. I thought of course, 
that being idolized as a wife was such a change from the 
Broadway wise guy treatment, that Velma was getting 
sentimental over it. Emil can make a woman feel like 
the original fount of love and life—’’ Eda absently struck 
match after match until the tray was littered with carbon- 
headed bit of wood. 

“Go on,” urged Thorne. “Or have you gone into the 
forty days meditation on the mount?” 

“Oh,” Eda looked up with a startled expression, as 
though she never could remember to pay polite attention 
to the present. ““Well, as I was saying, we became rather 
friendly. One Saturday afternoon, when Emil was out 
playing golf, we went to a matinee. A few times I went 
over to their house for bridge. I was accepted as a kind 
of relation.” 

“Not a very happy arrangement,” murmured Thorne. 

“J didn’t see enough of them to make myself uncomfor- 
table. Lately, I began to notice something strange be- 
tween them. She was nervous and absent-minded—and 
he was puzzled. I was interested; thought the blessed 
event might be casting its shadow. But when Velma took 
me shopping with her, and we stopped at a drugstore— 
I knew it wasn’t that. I was really rather sorry—I knew 
how much he wanted a child. Yesterday afternoon, he 
sent me over to their house to get some instruments he 
had forgetten. He looked terrible. As though he’d 
banked on the ace and drawn the joker—with everything 
—even his Glastenbury underwear—wagered on the out- 
come. 
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“I went to his house. Velma insisted I have tea with 
her. I stayed for tea, because I knew Emil didn’t need 
the instruments until late in the afternoon. I asked her 
how they were getting along. ‘“‘Not very well,” she said. 
She looked as though she’d been crying. Not the violent 
kind of tears that come with a spat, but the kind that 
drip behind the eyes for weeks before they well up. 

“What's the trouble?” I asked. 

“She said, ‘I played a rotten trick on him, and feel 
lousy’. 

“He’s been a practical joker in his own day’s,” I said. 

“Velma drained a cup of hot water without noticing 
she’d put neither teaball nor sugar in it. She said, ‘Yes, 
but the tables have been turned on him so often, I think 
he had enough without me adding my bit.’ 

“Then she went on to pour out one of those bedroom 
revelations that are so trying for us spinsters to listen to. 
Of course, we never side-step that trial.” 

“You could make a few revelations yourself, couldn’t 
you?” said Thorne. 

“I’ve forgotten all that,” said Eda. 

“You'll be refreshing your memory soon,” prophesied 
Thorne. 

“Perhaps with water—never again with wine. For 
god’s sakes, let me finish this. So she told me how wonder- 
ful he’d been to her; tender, reverent, and thoughtful, as 
though he were leading a virgin to the facts of life. She 
told him she didn’t want a child—yet—and he said all 
things would be as she wished, and took infinite pre- 
cautions—sacrificing his own complete pleasure to her 
safety. 
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“All this time Velma knew he was guarding the stable 
when the horse was already stolen. 

Thorne raised his eyebrows. 

“She was sterile. Had been for years. Ever since some 
affair with a barnstormer when she was sixteen. Emil 
kept on idolizing her—first she thought it was rather 
funny—and then she began to feel guilty—he was so kind. 
Finally, his reverence and his continual dreaming about 
the family they would raise, got under her skin. In a fit 
of hysterics she told him. 

“Hmph.” Thorne shook his head. “Adulation caged 
on a barren trollop. That is ironical.” 

“When Velma told me this, I choked on the sandwich 
I was eating. I hid my face in my hands, and pretended 
I was coughing. This is a malicious trait to admit, Thorne, 
but I was really laughing. It struck me funny, even though 
something hurt inside. Life plays such stupid tricks on 
us—on Emil, on Vilma, and on me.” | 

“Emil got what he deserved,” said Thorne. 

“Everything that happened to him was a mistake,’ 
denied Eda. ‘“‘He never should have stumbled into abor- 
tioning. He shouldn’t have made money. He should 
have struggled along as a respectable, modest practitioner, 
married the nice girl his mother approved, and raised a 
family in Flushing.” 

“Everything that happened to him, occurred because he 
is Emil Weber,” said Thorne. “Even his marriage to 
Velma. The whole thing bears out my theory. If there 
is justice anywhere in the world, there is justice in mat- 
riage. It’s the great equalizer. Like chooses like. Foxes 
don’t mate with wolves, nor pigs with cows.” 
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“He'll never be satisfied in marriage with the kind of 
woman you think he deserves,” said Eda. 

‘There'll be a divorce,” observed Thorne, “and after, 
he’ll keep on searching until he thinks he’s again found 
the woman who'll give him the family he wants so badly. 
He'll keep on searching—if he holds out that long.” 

“You're wrong, David,” said Eda quietly. “Emil’s fate 
is more bitter than that. His business has fallen off, and 
he’ll never make enough to get out of it. His confidence is 
gone, he has no friends, and he’s getting bald. So he'll 
come back to me. Be it ever so barren, there’s no place 
like home.” 


THE END 


